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SHREWD BUYERS 
SEEK OUT THIS 


MAN’S LAMBS 


Whether yow’re a feed-lot operator, rancher 
or farmer, Cyanamid gives you a way to 
get special attention for your lambs 


This veteran of 39 years in the 
sheep and lamb business is now 
handling yearly more than 
100,000 lambs shipped in by rail 
and truck from the western 
plains. His name is Bart Nelson. 
Together with his two sons Tom 
and Don, he operates 612 acres 
of yards at Des Moines, Iowa. 


After the stress and shrinkage of 
shipment, lambs need attention 
fast. AUREOMYCIN in water and 
feed brings them back to the condi- 
tion that makes them eat and gain! 


Must condition lambs fast 
“We sell the bulk of our lambs 
to feed-lot operators soon after 
they arrive,” says Mr. Nelson. 
“This means we have to move 
fast to get them in the fine 
physical condition buyers like. 

“As soon as the lambs arrive 
they get AUREOMYCIN Soluble in 
the drinking water. Lambs will 
always drink after a trip, but 
they won’t always eat. Soon 
after this, they’re ready for 
feed and the one we give them 
contains AUREOMYCIN. All of 
this means our lambs look good. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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“Many purchasers are so impressed with our lambs fed AUREOMYCIN 

they continue use of this antibiotic all through the feeding out period.” 


Shrewd buyers see the differ- 
ence. Feeders who buy from us 
say they have absolutely no 
trouble getting lambs on full 
feed when they’ve had AUREO- 
MYCIN.” 

Death losses down to 1% 
The Nelsons feed out lambs, too 
—about 6,000 of them each year. 
Says Mr. Nelson, “Lambs go off 
feed easily, lose weight, and can 
die in a matter of days if they 
develop enterotoxemia. AUREO- 
MYCIN in the feed has cut our 
death losses from enterotoxemia 
from about 3% to 1%, saving us 
$3,600 in the two years we have 
been using it. We have found 
that AUREOMYCIN helps us fat- 
ten our lambs up to a pound a 
day—and these weight gains 
were recorded in a regular feed- 
lot, not on a test lot with 100 
head or less.” 


Why Aureomycin gives 
these results 
AUREOMYCIN is the wide-spec- 
trum antibiotic that combats 


harmful bacteria. It helps pre- 
vent the invisible, ‘“‘sub-clinical”’ 
diseases that use up feed energy. 
It also prevents enterotoxemia. 
These are the reasons Mr. Nel- 
son gets such good results with 
his lambs. You can too. 

Other uses of Aureomycin 
Whether you’re creep-feeding 
lambs, protecting breeding stock 
on winter range or feeding out 
market animals—formula feeds 
containing AUREOMYCIN® pro- 
duce better health, gains, and 
profits. Ask your feed manufac- 
turer or feed dealer for these 
feeds. American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Agricultural Division, 
New York 20, N.Y. ®AUREO- 
MYCIN is American Cyanamid 
Company’s trademark for chlor- 
tetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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NWGA CONVENTION STORY: 


This issue is devoted to a com- 
plete rundown on activities at 
the 95th annual convention of 
the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation in San Antonio, Texas, 
January 24-27. See page 16 for 
a chronological report of the 
happenings during the very suc- 
cessful meet. 


PLATFORM AND PROGRAM: 


The main job of the convention 
delegates is to adopt a platform 
and program for the new year. 
The resolutions adopted by the 
95th annual convention for 1960 
begin on page 7. 


FRANK A. BARRETT: 


Featured speaker at the con- 
vention in San Antonio was the 
Honorable Frank A. Barrett, Gen- 
eral Counsel of the USDA and 
former Senator from Wyoming. 
Mr. Barrett's complete address 
appears on page 18. 














“Everybody’s getting lazier, nowadays. It’s 


called progress.” 
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AMERICAN WOOL COUNCIL: 


Announcement was made at the 
annual meeting of the American 
Wool Council in San Antonio, 
January 24th, of the dissolution 
of the merger between it and the 
International Wool Secretariat 
for wool promotion in this coun- 
try. The Council gave permission 
to the American Sheep Producers 
Council to use its name in its 
wool promotion work as long as 
necessary. See page 15 for com- 
plete details. 


NWGA AUXILIARY: 


Meeting in conjunction with 
the NWGA were the hard-working 
members of the Women's Auxil- 
iary. A story on their activi- 
ties is given on page 25. 


MIYWW FINALS: 


It's a summer holiday in 
Paris, London and Rome for the 
two winners in the Make It Your- 
self With Wool contest. Forty 
contestants from 20 States were 
in San Antonio for the finals in 
the sewing contest. See page 26. 


MISS WOOL OF AMERICA: 


Lovely Carrell Currie of Irv- 
ing, Texas, Miss Wool of America 
for 1960, was in attendance at 
the convention. In addition to 
receiving the keys to her offi- 
cial coach, a wool upholstered 
Chrysler New Yorker, she ap- 
peared at the MIYWW finals and 
modeled her beautiful white wool 
coronation grown. See page 28. 





LATE NEWS 


ECRETARY of Agriculture, Ezra 

Taft Benson announced on February 

5 that Federal grading of lamb would 

be continued, but under new revised 
standards and continued study. 


He said the new standards would be 
put into effect as quickly as Federal 
grading personnel could be acquainted 
with the use of the new criteria. The 
new standards will become effective 
March 1. 


The Secretary also announced that 
the Department is studying the lamb 


- market price structure and pricing 


practices, particularly as they may be 
influenced by the use of Federal grad- 
ing. 

The decision to continue the volun- 
tary grading service was reached after 
full consultation with all interested 
parties including producers, processors 
and consumer groups and farm organ- 
izations. 


“T am confident that the reappraisal 
of the lamb grading service will result 
in improvements that will be a benefit 
to producers, processors and consum- 
ers alike,” Secretary Benson stated, and 
emphasized that the grading question 
will be given continuous technical re- 


view by the Department. 


Secretary Benson has requested that 
Federal meat grading personnel he 
thoroughly instructed in the new re- 
vised lamb and mutton grading stand- 
ards, emphasizing also that the new 
grades will be checked closely to assure 
adherence to the revised standards. 
The revised grading standards modify 
the present grades primarily by reduc- 
ing the minimum requirement for the 
choice and prime grades. 
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This photograph was submtited to 
Miss Ruth K. Stroh, Cockeysville, Maryland, 


a teacher who advises it was used in ex- 
plaining wool’s versatile values to her 
second grade class. 
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Mss Wool of America, beautiful Carrell Currie of Irving, Texas, shows off 
her wool upholstered Chrysler New Yorker to Mrs. O. T. Evans, NWGA 
Auxiliary president; J. V. Cooper, regional manager, Chrysler Motors Cor- 


poration, Dallas, Texas; and NWGA President Harold Josendal. 


Chrysler 


Corporation presented the car to Miss Currie to be used during her reign as 


Miss Wool. 
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CHUTE 


Swift to move headquarters in 


1961 


Swift and Company will move its 
headquarters to Chicago’s Loop after 
74 years of operation at the Chicago 
Stockyards. They have signed a lease 
for eight floors in the new LaSalle- 
Jackson Building now being con- 
structed. The new 24-story, 16-million- 
dollar building will be ready for 
occupancy early in 1961. 


New crease in wool trousers 
guaranteed 10,000 miles in rain 


Neither snow nor rain nor gloom 
of night will rob the mailman of the 
sharp crease in his trousers from now 
on. 

A new permanent creasing process 
gives letter carriers’ wool trousers 
knife-edge creases which are guaran- 
teed for 10,000 foot miles in all kinds 
of weather. 

In fact, the creases actually appear 
to get sharper in the rain. 

The new process, which works only 
on wool, has been adapted to letter 
carriers’, policemen’s, and transporta- 
tion workers’ uniform trousers, accord- 
ing to Dr. Gerald Laxer, director of 
research at The Wool Bureau. 


Los Angeles Stock Yards delays 
closing date 


The Los Angeles Union Stock Yards 
has postponed the date of discontinu- 
ance of operations until April 30. Pre- 
viously it had been announced the 
market would close January 31. Ac- 
cording to J. H. Kelley, general man- 
ager of the stockyards, the action 
postponing the closing of the market 
was taken as an accommodation to 
those using the market in order to give 
them additional time to make other 
arrangements for future handling of 
their livestock. 

Two California groups are reportedly 
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working toward the establishment of 
new terminal livestock marketing fa- 
cilities at El] Monte and Colton. 


Meadow and range fertilization 
conference February 19 


The Intermountain Meadow and 
Range Fertilization Conference, the 
first of its kind, will open February 19 
at Colorado State University’s Student 
Union Building. The National Plant 
Food Institute is cosponsoring the 
conference with the Colorado Cattle- 
men’s Association. It is to be an open 
meeting and there will be no registra- 
tion fee. 

The conference is being held in con- 
junction with the annual meeting of the 
Colorado Section of the American 
Society of Range Management. 


Farmer Cooperative Service 
makes year-end report 


During the past year, the Farmer 
Cooperative Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, emphasized research 
and educational work that would help 
farmers and their cooperatives adjust 
to the changing business conditions 
confronting agriculture. 

The Service now has about 80 re- 
search studies under way. Of these, 35 
touch on some phase of economic 
integration and the need for diversi- 
fied activities in cooperatives and 25 
are aimed toward helping these farmer 
businesses find ways to reduce costs 
and increase efficiencies. At least 18 
of these studies relate to business man- 
agement. 


Dogs force Idaho breeder 
out of business 


Willard F. Turner of Nampa, Idaho, 
has been forced out of the purebred 
sheep business after 30 years because 
of the dog problem. The last dog raid 
claimed 16 of his purebred Suffolk ewes 
that were ready to lamb. He has sold all 
of his remaining sheep, many of which 
were damaged by the dog raid. 


USDA reports special livestock 


repayments 


American farmers and ranchers have 
repaid all but 10 million dollars of the 
88 million dollars in special livestock 
loans from funds first made available 
in the fall of 1953, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced on 
December 24, 1959. 

Nearly 5,000 producers of cattle, 
sheep, and goats have participated in 
the special livestock loan program of 
the Farmers Home Administration 
which tided them over the drought 
years from 1953 to 1957, and to some 
extent since then. 

No loans to new applicants were 
authorized under the statute after July 
13, 1957, but operators then indebted 
under the program could obtain addi- 
tional FHA credit until they reached 
the stage where private lenders will 
be able to meet their credit needs. The 
additional credit provision still re- 
mains, but the program is to end July 
14, 1961. 

FHA reports that need for additional 








Dealer Requests Solicited 


The old, reliable, world famous 


sheep shearers throughout the United States. 

Our plant is devoted exclusively to shearing equipment. Grinding discs— 
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MACHINES 


— Now in its 43rd Year — 


The clean, fast, superior cutting 
and ease of operation for nearly 
half a century keeps the J. B. 
Shearing Machines the favorite of 
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credit is decreasing rapidly because 
most special livestock borrowers have 
reached the point where they can ob- 
tain the credit they need from local 
banks and other sources. 


Australia to open wool futures 
market 


Australia’s first greasy wool futures 
market will begin operating soon. 





ear tags 


Kemco style for sheep 
® Quickly identifies your lambs 

® Easily attached — one fast operation 
® Can’t rust —lightweight.acluminum 

© Self-locking — has protected point 

© Put your name on — up to 9 letters 
ORDER: 50 tags — $2.75, 100 — $4.00, 
200-— $6.00, 500 — $12.00. Locking pliers 
— $2.50. Specify letters and numbers. 
Postpaid. REQUEST catalog 


Ketchum o. 


Dept. 67 LAKE LUZERNE,N.Y. 


The Australian Government has 
given its approval to the monetary ex- 
change aspects of the scheme, and also 
sought the opinions of organizations in 
the industry on their attitudes to the 
proposal. 

The Australian Wool Growers’ Coun- 
cil informed the Government that it 
was not opposed to the scheme, and in 
Sydney firms prominent in the trade 
have held a meeting to elect four 
members to the proposed futures ex- 
change. It is expected that the organ- 
ization of the exchange will follow the 
pattern of overseas futures markets, 
with home and overseas members be- 
coming associate members. They will 
conduct their business through the 
floor members of the exchange. 

The Australian market will make the 
fifth futures market in the world. 
Apart from London, others are estab- 
lished at New York, Antwerp, and 
Roubaix (France). 


NWGA representation in U. S. 


Livestock Sanitary Association 


Olin Henry Timm, Dixon, California, 
has been elected as one of the eight 
industry delegates to the executive 
committee of the U. S. Livestock San- 
itary Association. Mr. Timm is the only 


sheepman to receive membership and 
will represent the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association on this committee. 


New movie tells story of BLM 
in Alaska 


“Alaska ... Land to Grow On,” a 
28-minute sound and color film showing 
the public land and resource develop- 
ment programs of the Bureau of Land 
Management, is available for public 
distribution, the Department of the 
Interior has announced. 

The new 16-mm film was _ photo- 
graphed amid the breathtaking splen- 
dor of Alaska’s majestic mountains, 
vast untouched wilderness and booming 
cities. The movie depicts BLM’s role 
in past and future Alaska development. 

The movie covers BLM programs 
ranging from oil and gas leasing 
through agricultural homesteading and 
townsite planning, to the heroic activ- 
ities of BLM’s smokejumpers who 
parachute onto raging forest fires as 
far as 300 miles from base operations. 

Schools, colleges, conservation organ- 
izations, and other interested groups 
may arrange a free-of-charge loan of 
the film or obtain additional informa- 
tion by writing the Director, Bureau of 
Land Management, U. S. Department 
of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 





PROTECT NEW LAMBS 


FROM 


OVEREATING DISEASE 


Vaccinate ewes before lambing with 


FRINGOL /corren 


The ALHYDROX* Fortified Vaccine 


You can’t stimulate good immunity in new-born lambs against overeating dis- 
ease by injection of vaccine. They can be protected by the mother ewe’s first 
antibody-rich milk. By vaccinating pregnant ewes four to six weeks before 
lambing, Fringol-induced antibodies are passed on to the lambs, raising their 
resistance to overeating disease ... protecting them until they can produce their 


own antibodies from vaccination. 


Fringol, a Type “‘d” perfringens bacterin, is fortified with Alhydrox, a Cutter re- 


search development, to induce a better, more prolonged immunity. 


Only healthy lambs pay off! 


For free booklet on diagnosis, prevention and control of livestock 
diseases, see your Cutter veterinary supplier or write Dept. 0-75B. 


CUTTER LABORATORIES - 
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CUTTER 


Protect your 
investment with 
Cutter top quality... 
Bluetongue Vaccine— 
Blucine® 
Anthrax Vaccine— 
Thraxol® 
Soremouth Vaccine 
Black Disease 
Bacterin 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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Geiger counter has been used by 

Dr. Paul Reineke of Michigan State 
University to determine how fast a 
lamb will gain weight. Using twelve 
lambs, Dr. Reineke injected radioactive 
iodine into their bloodstreams. Four 
days later he took Geiger counter read- 
ings, and at the end of each month the 
lambs were weighed. 

Thyroid glands of fast-gaining ani- 
mals secrete a hormone called L-thy- 
roxin at an above average rate. These 
animals catch and hold more of the 
radioactive iodine in their thyroids 
when it’s injected. In Dr. Reineke’s 
test, the lamb with the highest number 
of clicks registered on the Geiger 
counter had gained 1314 pounds, while 
the lamb with the lowest number had 
gained only 214 pounds. 

With this new method, stockmen can 
use the Geiger counter to pick out the 
good ones. 


N insect that feeds on a toxic weed 

called tansy ragwort has been re- 
leased in large numbers in an effort 
to control this weed, now invading 
coastal areas of California, Oregon, 
and Washington, according to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


Larvae of the insect, the cinnabar 
moth, Tyria jacobaeae, were released 
last June in four West Coast areas 
heavily infested with the weed. It is 
hoped by scientists of USDA’s Agricul- 
tural Research Service and the Califor- 
nia Agricultural Experiment Station 
that the moth responds to the climate 
in the release areas and will emerge 
next spring at the time the tansy rag- 
wort plants are starting to form flower 
buds. 

The insect is the natural enemy of 
tansy ragwort in Europe and Great 
Britain, according to James K. Hol- 
loway, ARS specialist in biological 
weed control, and California State 
scientist Dr. Carl B. Huffaker, who are 
cooperating in the research. This weed 
endangers livestock. It is more toxic to 
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horses than to cattle, and sheep fre- 
quently eat the plant without harm. 

As in the case of the Klamath beetle 
introduced to control Klamath weed, 
this form of control will not completely 
eliminate tansy ragwort. It should, 
however, keep it controlled to the point 
where the weed no longer causes eco- 
nomic stress. 


University of Wyoming bacteriol- 
ogist has received a $25,000 U. S. 
Public Health Service grant to make a 
three-year study of microorganisms in 
intestines of healthy cattle and sheep. 
Leroy R. Maki, the bacteriologist, 
says the study may uncover new infor- 
mation about the spread of animal and 
human disease. 

The study may show if changes in 
rations of cattle and sheep will affect 
kinds and numbers of intestinal bac- 
teria. Such information, Maki says, 
could help improve animal-feeding 
methods. 

He will study intestinal samples from 
cattle and sheep on the range and in 
the feedlot, checking the kinds and 
numbers of microorganisms found. 


ESEARCH in Western States shows 

the incidence of “water belly” is 
significantly reduced when steers are 
fed comparatively large amounts of 
salt. 

The experiments have shown cases 
of water belly in range steers can be 
reduced by feeding protein concentrate 
pellets containing from 10 to 20 per- 
cent salt. 

The extra salt remedy has worked 
well with lambs too. 

The disease, urinary calculi or 
“water belly,” is generally recognized 
as the third ranking cattle killer. It 
is caused by the formation of stones 
in the urinary tract which interfere 
with the passage of urine. 


Symptoms of water belly include: 
going off feed, depression, humped ap- 
pearance and frequent straining at- 
tempts to urinate. Other signs are a 
prolapsed rectum and mineral deposits 
on the preputial hairs. 

Some workers have had good results 
adding from 3 to 5 percent salt in the 
concentrate rations. The salt prompts 
the cattle to drink more water which 
is necessary to flush out the mineral 
deposits that form to block the urinary 
tract. 

It has been suggested that stockmen 
introduce salt in the creep rations so 
calves will be used to salt in later ra- 
tions. It is, of course, necessary to be 
sure of adequate and convenient water 
supplies for the stock. 


REEP feeding lambs a mixture of 

nine parts grain and one part soy- 
bean meal, with ewes fed an all-rough- 
age diet, was found to be the most 
economical of four different feeding 
systems in tests at the University of 
Minnesota. In a 62-day period, the 
grain-fed lambs gained .61 pound per 
day at a feed cost of $9.91 per 100 
pounds gain. Quick gains on early 
lambs mean early summer marketing 
and a better price for your lambs. 

Daily gain averaged .46 pound where 
ewe received grain and lambs were not 
creepfed, and only .36 for a control 
lot. 


TAH State University animal scien- 

tists early in 1960 will begin an 
extended study of the use of hormones 
in modifying the reproductive processes 
of female animals and the means by 
which the changes are accomplished, 
under terms of a research grant. 

Dr. Daryl Chase, USU president, said 
a research grant of $68,078 to cover a 
five-year study by Dr. Warren C. Foote, 
assistant professor of animal hus- 
bandry, has been made to the university 
by the National Institutes of Health of 
the U. 8S. Public Health Service. 

Amount of the first year’s research 
payment was listed by Dr. Chase as 
$18,570. An additional $13,627 was 
approved for each of the remaining 
four years of the project. 

“Hormone therapy has found com- 
mon usage in treating a wide range 
of conditions both in farm animals and 
in man, but little and sometimes no 
information is available on carry-over 
or residual effects or psychological 
reactions,” Dr. Foote states. 

Columbia ewes and some laboratory 
animals will be used in the USU in- 
vestigation of the effects of different 
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hormone dosages and combinations on 
such factors as controlled estrus and 
ovulation, on cycle length and fertility, 
or on the production, storage and re- 
lease of other hormones from the 
pituitary glands. 


HE U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 


on December 22 announced the 
installation by its Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service of a device to measure 
lean and fat content in meat by count- 
ing the extremely minute natural 
radiation always given off by animal 
tissue. 

The machine, a new type of large 
volume scintillation counter, is housed 
at USDA’s research center in Beltsville, 
Md. It measures gamma ray emissions 
that occur naturally from the isotope 
potassium-40, which has always been 
present in minute amounts in animal 
tissue. Since most of this isotope oc- 
curs in muscle tissue instead of fat, 
the number of impulses sent out gives 
an accurate measurement of the pro- 
portion of fat to lean meat. 


The 13,000-pound detector was de- 
veloped for use by the Market Quality 
Research Division, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, in its work of establish- 
ing more objective measurements of 
quality in food. The Agricultural Re- 
search Service is cooperating in this 
work on meat. 


According to Dr. Calvin Golumbic, 
of the AMS quality evaluation section, 
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the machine might also be modified to 
help the meat industry achieve quality 
control in various meat products. For 
example, the device could be designed 
to reject automatically any piece of 
meat that had too much fat to be in- 
cluded in a given grade. 


An additional use for the new ma- 
chine is to measure cesium-137, a prod- 
uct of nuclear fission, in animal tissue. 
This information is important in 
USDA’s job of calculating fallout con- 
tamination in food products. 


The radiation counter was developed 
by Dr. Derek H. Pringle, of Nuclear 
Enterprises (G.B.) Ltd., in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, to the specification of Dr. 
Roman Kulwich who is in charge of 
the project for the Quality Evaluation 
Section. The British company was 
chosen for the job because of its lead- 
ing role in the development and appli- 
cation of plastic scintillators which are 
an essential feature of the device. 


One of the major advantages of the 
radiation counter, according to Dr. 
Kulwich, is that, unlike a chemical 
analysis, it provides a nondestructive 
estimate of the lean and fat content 
of meat. At the same time, preliminary 
use of the machine has shown a degree 
of accuracy comparable with the chem- 
ical tests for potassium. 


The present machine was designed to 
handle products up to 12 by 20 inches, 
or about 70 pounds of meat. Since it 
can give an accurate count of the ra- 
diation activity in about 20 minutes, 
a whole frozen cut, for example, could 
be measured for composition and re- 
turned to the freezer without danger 
of thawing. 


The same design could be modified 
for use as a detector to measure fat in 
live animals, according to Dr. Kulwich. 
Such a detector would help breeders 
select the most desirable animals. 


The equipment consists of two basic 
units: a 13,000-pound detector and two 
counters, one to measure potassium 
and the other to measure cesium-137. 

Meat is placed on a trough and sealed 
into a central well measuring 14 by 24 
inches. Radiation particles given off 
by the meat activate a plastic scintil- 
lator around the well which transforms 
the activity into faint light flashes. The 
light flashes in turn are magnified by 
eight photomultipliers attached to the 
scintillator and then passed along to 
the counter in the form of electric im- 
pulses. The number of impulses in a 
given time is proportional to the 
amount of fat present in the meat. 


The radiation counter will be used 
to provide the scientists with basic 
information on the difference in potas- 
sium content between muscles in an 


animal, between different animals, and 
between different species of animals. 
This information should lead to more 
specific knowledge of the proportion of 
fat to lean in meat. 


Stockmen’s Handbook available 
from Washington State 
University 


Just off the press is the tenth edition 
of the Stockmen’s Handbook, a five- 
hundred page compilation of summaries 
and lectures given at the annual Stock- 
men’s Short Course at Washington 
State University. Among the develop- 
ments covered in the book are integra- 
tion, automation, agribusiness, changes 
in livestock production and modern 
livestock marketing. 

Orders for the book, which sells for 
$5 per copy, may be placed with Dr. 
M. E. Ensminger, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Animal Science, Washington 
State University, Pullman, Washington. 


Packers Consent Decree trial 
ends 


The Packers Consent Decree trial 
ended in Chicago on January 7, after 
17 weeks duration. The trial took place 
before Judge Julius Hoffman in the 
Federal District Court. 
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The 1960 Platform and Program 


of the National Wool Growers Association 


As Adopted at the 95th Annual Convention 
San Antonio, Texas, January 25-27, 1960 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 


1. Appreciation 


We wish to extend our great appreciation to the officers 
of this Association and to the members of the special com- 
mittees, all of whom have given so much of their time in 
working on the problems of our industry. Their untiring 
efforts have done much toward the betterment of our Asso- 
ciation and our industry and they are to be commended for 
their outstanding work. 


2. Sheepherders 


We wish to commend the California Range Association 
for their work in the sheepherder importation program. The 
National Wool Growers Association will continue to support 
the program of the California Range Association in its efforts 
to secure skilled sheepherders for the western wool growing 
industry. 


3. Minimum Wage 


It is felt that the regulation of the cost of wool and 
mohair shearing operations and other agricultural labor 
should be a subject for private negotiation rather than of 
Government regulation. We are, therefore, opposed to any 
Federal legislation or regulation designed to regulate such 
costs. 


4. Retirement Benefits 


The National Wool Growers Association is in favor of 
the Smathers-Morton-Keogh-Simpson legislation, in its pres- 
ent form, providing tax exemption for retirement funds set 
aside by self-employed individuals. 


5. Averaging of Income 


The National Wool Growers Association is in favor of 
legislation providing for the averaging of income for tax 
purposes over a period of from five to ten years. 


6. Taxes 


We appreciate the work of the National Livestock Tax 
Committee and commend it for its continued work on the 
tax problems of our industry. 


7. Tariffs 


The National Wool Growers Association believes that it 
is time for our Government to make a searching re-examina- 
tion of its tariff policy. We urge Congress to reassert its 
Constitutional right to set and control tariff policies. 

The matter of adequate tariff protection on imports of 
raw wool and wool manufactures and of lamb and mutton 
has been of vital importance to the sheep raiser since the 
early years of this country. It is necessary for the very 
existence of our industry. For this reason we vigorously 
oppose any efforts to reduce or disrupt our tariff system. 
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This is the reason that we have always opposed the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act and still oppose it. We 
deplore its extension to June, 1962 and hope that it will be 
allowed to expire at the end of this period. 

We advocate that the authority of the Tariff Commission 
be strengthened and that its recommendations for protection 
of domestic industries be transmitted directly to Congress 
for its consideration and action. 

We urge that the escape clause procedure be clarified 
so that import quotas can be readily applied. 

In this direction, we strongly urge continued implementa- 
tion of the Geneva Reservation with greater utilization of 
its potential to accord the protection so vitally needed by all 
segments of the American wool economy. 

We are still opposed to U. S. membership in the Organ- 
ization for Trade Cooperation and the participation of the 
United States in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

We commend the Nation-Wide Committee on Import- 
Export Policy and its Chairman, Mr. O. R. Strackbein, and 
the Trade Relations Council of the United States for their 
vigorous opposition to the lowering of tariffs. We request 
their continued activity on our behalf in connection with 
our historic stand on tariff matters. 


8. Water Rights 


The importance of water in the economy of the West must 
not be underestimated. We have had long experience in 
developing and establishing sound water policies. We believe 
that Federal agencies having responsibility for water pro- 
grams should abide by the letter and the spirit of State water 
laws and that Congress should pass legislation requiring 
such compliance. Water rights should be regarded as prop- 
erty rights. 

We emphasize the urgency of acting now on the question 
of assuring State control rather than Federal control over 
water rights. 


9. Dues Deduction Program 


We urge that all wool firms, wool warehouses and wool 
buyers at country points cooperate in the dues deduction 
program for the various State Associations affiliated with 
the National Wool Growers Association that operate under 
such a program. 

We sincerely appreciate the fine cooperation of those 
warehouses, firms and buyers who have deducted these dues 
this past year. Their help has been of great benefit to our 
State Associations. 


10. Referendum 


We believe that advertising and promotion are of the 
utmost importance to the survival of our industry, which 
is competing for the domestic market in the face of compe- 
tition from foreign food and fiber, as well as other domestic 
meats and synthetic materials. 





The American Sheep Producers Council is the only 
weapon at our disposal. Every sheep producer in the United 
States benefits directly from its work. 

We commend the sheep producers of the United States 
far~their recognition of the importance of this program as 
evidenced by their overwhelming favorable vote in the recent 
referendum. We wish to recognize and commend all those 
who worked so diligently toward its successful passage. 

We especially wish to thank the Colorado Wool Growers 
Association for their valuable and effective efforts extending 
beyond their State borders. 


11. 


In order to help protect the income of all owners of pri- 
vate lands throughout the United States, the National Wool 
Growers Association is opposed to any change in Federal 
income tax laws which will reduce or eliminate the present 
depletion allowances from income derived from the produc- 
tion of petroleum, natural gas and other minerals. 


12. Research 


We wish to emphasize the importance of a vigorous pro- 
gram of basic research in all fields pertaining to the wool 
and mohair industries. We ask that research be accelerated 
in the fields of meat and wool production, processing and use, 
breeding of sheep, feeding of sheep and lambs, land use and 
control and eradication of sheep diseases. 

We commend the efforts put forth by the land grant col- 
leges, the U. S. Department of Agriculture and by private 
agencies. 

We sincerely appreciate the establishment of the Wool 
Pilot Processing Plant at the Western Regional Laboratory 
which was formally dedicated on November 2, 1959, at 
Albany, California. 


Depletion Allowances 


13. Mexican Labor 


At our last annual convention, we deplored the manner 
in which Public Law 78 was being administered; how the 
program was hampered by needless directives; how the U. S. 
Department of Labor had established minimum wages and 
maximum hours for Mexican Nationals in the face of the 
refusal by Congress to legislate wages and hours for agri- 
cultural labor; and how it was using this means in attempt- 
ing to bring domestic agricultural labor under its control. 

During the ensuing year, the entire program has become 
progressively worse. It appears that the Labor Department 
is trying to make it entirely unworkable. We, therefore, 
urgently request that Public Law 78 be allowed to expire 
the next time it is brought before Congress for extension. 


14. Convention Appreciation 


We greatly appreciate the fine work and enthusiasm of 
the local committee on arrangements for our San Antonio 
convention. We especially wish to thank the following 
organizations for their untiring efforts to make this con- 
vention both successful and enjoyable: 

San Antonio Chamber of Commerce 
Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers Association 
Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers Auxiliary 

We wish to thank the personnel of the Gunter Hotel for 
the efficient manner in which they have handled our con- 
vention. 

We appreciate the cooperation received from the press, 
TV and radio stations. 


15. Make It Yourself With Wool Program 


This worthwhile program has been the result of a great 
deal of effort on the part of many people and many organ- 
izations. We wish to express our appreciation for the un- 
tiring efforts of the various women’s auxiliaries and of The 
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Wool Bureau for conducting the program and for the 
generous support of the following sponsors: 


Burlington Mills 

Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
Coats and Clark, Inc. 
Wyner Jersey Co. 

Forstmann Woolen Mills 
Producers Livestock Marketing 
Association, Ogden, Utah 
Colorado Woman’s College 

Woolite, Inc. 
Marvella Pearls 


Pan American Airlines 

F. W. Woolworth Co. 

Pendleton Woolen Mills 

Dorman Mills 

Standard Felt Co. 

Lebanon Woolen Mills 

John Dritz and Sons 

McCall Pattern Co. 

American Sheep Producers 
Council 


16. Miss Wool Program 


We wish to express our appreciation to Miss Wool of 
America, Carrell Currie, and to the Chrysler Corporation for 
their generous support in providing the Chrysler New Yorker 
sedan for the use of Miss Wool of 1960, and the Chrysler 
Regional Office in San Antonio; also to Ed Loerke, for 
automobile upholstery promotion, the National Miss Wool 
Pageant Committee, The Wool Bureau, the Women’s Auxil- 
iary of the National Wool Growers Association and affiliated 
State auxiliaries and the various organizations around the 
country affiliated with the ASPC and the ASPC itself for 
their work on the Miss Wool program. 


17. Commendation 


We commend the Women’s Auxiliaries and the Committee 
on the Miss Wool Contest and Pageant for their excellent 
promotion of lamb and wool. 

We commend the American Sheep Producers Council, 
The Wool Bureau, Woolknit Associates, Woolens and Wor- 
steds of America and private enterprises for their excellent 
work in promoting domestic wool and lamb. 


18. In Memoriam 


We extend condolences to the families of those members 
and friends of the Association who have passed on since 
the last convention. 


WOOL 
19. National Wool Act 


We recognize that in the absence of an adequate tariff 
the National Wool Act of 1954 has been the salvation of the 
sheep industry. We also feel that a further extension of the 
Act at this time would increase confidence and add long-term 
stability to our business. 

We, therefore, request our officers to investigate the 
feasibility of introducing legislation in this session of 
Congress which would extend the Act until the goal of 300 
million pounds of shorn wool has been reached. 


20. Carpet Wools 


Upon the extension of the Tariff Act permitting duty-free 
entry of carpet wools not finer than 46’s, the National Wool 
Growers Association recommends these provisions: That the 
so-called “name wools” be eliminated from the Act and that 
paragraph 1101 (a) (5) be amended to permit the Secretary 
of Agriculture to amend and modernize the standards for 
grades of wool established on June 18, 1926. 

We urge that authorization be granted to the Treasury 
Department to use the so-called micron test indicating the 
variation in distribution of fiber fineness in doubtful lots 
of wool imported under the duty-free provisions for carpet 


wool. 
21. Buy American 


We again direct the officers of the Association to do 
everything necessary to maintain the status of the Berry 
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Amendment to the Defense Department Appropriations Act, 
which has been in effect since 1952. 

We urge all members to ask their Congressionai repre- 
sentatives to help in maintaining the use of domestic food 
and fiber in defense requirements. 


22. Wool Upholstery in Automobiles 


We commend all segments of the automobile industry 
who have made wool upholstery available in their automo- 
biles. We request other manufacturers to adopt the same 
policy and make such fabrics available in all lines to pur- 
chasers of their cars. We urge that all wool growers request 
wool upholstery in automobiles purchased by them. 

We wish to commend Hugh Munro and his associates for 
their untiring efforts to promote wool upholstery in auto- 
mobiles. 


23. Investigation of Wool Marketing Practices 


We commend the Department of Justice on its continuing 
investigation of wool marketing practices. 


24. Wool Products Labeling Act 


We commend the Federal Trade Commission for its work 
in enforcing the Wool Products Labeling Act. 


LAMB 
25. Lamb Imports 


Due to the clear threat to the American sheep industry 
posed by the current heavy imports of foreign lamb and 
mutton, we reaffirm our request that the Tariff Commission 
and the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture use their full powers 
to curb these imports. 

We request that tariffs be increased and quotas estab- 
lished based on the average imports of the last five years. 


26. Lamb Grading 


We commend the Honorable Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary 
of Agriculture, for his understanding of and interest in the 
problems of the American sheep industry and for his forth- 
right action in announcing the suspension of lamb grading. 

Federal grading of lamb has proved detrimental both 
to efficient production and merchandising and we, therefore, 
reaffirm our opposition to Federal lamb grading. 


27. Consignment Killing 


We condemn the practice of consignment killing which 
depresses markets and results in loss to producers. 


28. Lamb Carcass Studies 


We recommend that work on lamb carcass studies be 
accelerated. Concrete and accurate information on this sub- 
ject is of great importance both on production and marketing 


of lambs. 
29. Marketing Practices 


It is recognized that good marketing is one of the most 
essential phases of the lamb and wool industry and that our 
marketing procedures are not adequate to cope with the 


present trends in retailing. 

We, therefore, request that our Executive Committee and 
officers study this problem closely in order that our market- 
ing practices may be improved. 


30. Reporting of Lambs on Feed 


A need exists for fuller and more accurate reporting of 
the number of lambs on feed. We request the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to expand the Sheep and Lambs On Feed 


Report as follows: 
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a. Issue a comprehensive numerical report of sheep and 
lambs on feed as of November 1 for 26 to 28 of the most 
important feeding States. 

b. Issue a comprehensive numerical report of sheep and 
lambs on feed as of March 1 for 26 to 28 of the most impor- 
tant feeding States. 

c. Issue a comprehensive numerical report as of March 
1 on the number of early milk lambs (springers) that will 
move to slaughter during late March and April for 6 or 8 
of the important early lamb States. 


31. Freedom of Marketing 


Recognizing that the Packers and Stockyards Act now 
covers all transactions in interstate traffic, we ask that (1) 
no regulation or directive be considered that would in any 
way eliminate, narrow or suggest that an individual cannot 
avail himself of any avenue of sale for his product that he 
may deem satisfactory to himself; (2) the relationship be- 
tween buyer and seller not be tampered with in any way 
that would preclude sales at country points under terms 
and conditions that are acceptable to both parties; (3) every 
producer be given the freedom of choice to market his prod- 
uct through any channel such as country sales, auctions, 
central markets, dress and grade or any other manner he 


may desire. 
FEDERAL LANDS 
32. Wilderness Legislation 


We condemn the passage of any legislation setting up 
wilderness areas. We submit there is sufficient legislation 
regarding wilderness areas; that the proposed legislation is 
a duplication in efforts and, if carried to its conclusion, 
would be detrimental to the interest of the people of the 
United States and especially the livestock industry. It is 
detrimental to timber growing, mining, wildlife, water devel- 
opment and grazing, and it becomes a definite fire hazard. 


We are specifically opposed to the principles embodied in 
the heretofore submitted wilderness bills. 


33. Range Personnel 


It is our considered opinion that the Federal agencies 
have in some cases delegated authority to inexperienced and 
undertrained rangers and range managers to determine 
grazing capacity. 

We suggest that the Federal land agencies weigh care- 
fully all information gathered by young and inexperienced 
personnel who we feel sometimes become over-zealous in 
their efforts to put into practice theories which do not always 
contribute to good range management. Actually in many 
cases conservation is retarded. 

We also suggest that information and suggestions offered 
by older and experienced range users be given the same care- 
ful consideration—keeping in mind their success as livestock 
growers which is evidence of their abilities to use and 
manage range lands. 


34. Fire Damage Emergency Fund 


The extent of damage by fire on lands administered by 
Federal land agencies is of considerable concern to livestock 
operators and the general public. Inasmuch as there are 
inadequate provisions for the restoration of forage and 
improvements on those Federal lands so damaged by fire, the 
National Wool Growers Association recommends that an 
emergency fund be set up to take care of such necessary 
work immediately following the occurrence of fires. 


$5. 
We commend Congress for the present range improvement 
appropriations made to the U. S. Forest Service and Bureau 


Range Improvement 
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of Land Management the past fiscal year. Range improve- 
ment is of vital importance to all Western States. Needs 
for this work are far in excess of the present financial re- 
sources of all public agencies that are concerned in this 
area. 

The National Wool Growers Association recommends to 
the Bureau of Land Management, the Forest Service, the 
Bureau of the Budget and Congress that the appropriation 
for Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management range 
improvement work be materially increased during the next 
fiscal year and that annual appropriations thereafter be 
increased for range improvements. 

It is further recommended that the issuance of long-term 
permits by the Department would automatically result in 
improvements being constructed by the user and at his sole 
expense. 


36. Poisonous and Noxious Plants 


Poisonous and noxious plants have spread over much 
of the Western United States. These plants apparently offer 
strong competition for native grasses and are undesirable. 

We recommend the use of every available means for re- 
search to control the further spread of those plants. 


37. Trail Closures 


We are strongly opposed to the closure of any established 
or customary stock driveway without ample public notice 
and public hearing, within the area affected, by the Forest 
Service, Bureau of Land Management, Indian Service, or any 
other agency dealing with the public domain. The ever- 
narrowing margin of profit in the livestock business makes 
trucking or shipping from one range to another prohibitive. 

In the furtherance of creation of new driveways, the same 
procedure as to public hearings in the area should be 
followed. 


38. Homestead, Desert Entries and Land Exchanges 


We urge the Bureau of Land Management to investigate 
thoroughly all applications for desert and homestead entries 
to determine whether the land has a higher use than grazing. 


39. Jurisdiction of Federal District Courts 


The National Wool Growers Association urges that the 
United States Congress enact legislation granting jurisdic- 
tion de novo to the Federal district courts in controversies 
arising out of issues with the administrative branches of 
the United States Government pertaining to public lands 
within their respective districts. 


40. Advisory Boards 


We reiterate that there are many problems arising in 
grazing land administration. We urge the Bureau of Land 
Management and the Forest Service to make possible the 
fullest use of Advisory Boards to accomplish practical so- 
lutions on administrative grazing problems. We request 
the placing of greater emphasis on the importance and con- 
tinued use of these Advisory Boards. 


41. Acquisition of Privately Owned Lands 


Acquisition of privately owned land by public agencies 
is still going on. Whenever it occurs it creates tax hardships 
upon the remaining owners. This organization is opposed, 
in general, to such acquisitions, and in cases where it seems 
essential, we ask the States and Congress to set up a system 
of payments in lieu of such taxes for local tax levying bodies. 


42. Land Posting 


We advise the Bureau of Land Management to move 
slowly and with great discretion on the September 25 pro- 
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posed fence posting order, and where a controversy arises to 
move only after conference with the parties involved, the 
District Manager, and the District Advisory Board, and 
further that final administration of this posting order be 
left at the district level, thus assuring that the posting meets 
the needs of the case and the district. 


43. Research 


It is a known fact that research should be completely 
divested from any parent agency; therefore, we oppose any 
research relating to grazing being done by the Bureau of 
Land Management and the U. S. Forest Service. Any re- 
search if needed should be done by a completely unrelated 
agency. 


44. Range Evaluation 


Due to the unscientific nature of present methods of 
range analysis we request the methods used by the Bureau 
of Land Management and the Forest Service be discontinued 
and that these agencies, along with our universities and 
both forestry and agricultural colleges, formulate a method 
of range analysis that is scientific, practical and workable. 
We further urge that any contemplated range reductions be 
held in abeyance until this more practical method is adopted. 


45. Return of Federal Lands to States 


In consideration of the vast discrepancies in land grants 
to Alaska on admission to the Union, in comparison to the 
grants made to the 11 Western States on their admission, the 
National Wool Growers Association favors the return of 
all public lands to the 11 Western public land States in order 
that the income from said lands can be applied to the school 
funds. 


46. S. 2549 

We oppose the passage of S. 2549 because it attempts to 
acquire preemptory control over everything and anything 
which might come within the broad category of resources. 
It would arbitrarily invade a field which should be properly 
delegated to the States which are clothed with and possess 
much more practical and accurate information as to proper 
use. The bill invests a board with broad powers with no 
definite and certain understanding of the methods of its use. 
Such a board could very easily become dictatorial, thus 
violating the traditional concept of local control. 


47. Taylor Grazing Act 


The Taylor Grazing Act was passed by Congress to sta- 
bilize the livestock industry dependent upon the public 
range. If the livestock industry is stabilized as contemplated 
by the Act, conservation of the public range will follow. The 
Federal Range Code for Grazing Districts provides for allot- 
ments of Federal range to licensees or permittees where 
conditions warrant, and that division of the range by agree- 
ment or former practice will be followed where possible. 

Section 161.6 (e) (13) (i) of the Federal Range Code for 
Grazing Districts provides as follows: 

“(j) No readjudication of any license or permit, including 
free-use license, will be made on the claim of any applicant 
or intervenor with respect to the qualifications of the base 
property, or as to the livestock numbers or seasons of use 
of the Federal range allotment where such qualifications 
or such allotment has been recognized and license or permit 
has issued for a period of three consecutive years or more, 
immediately preceding such claim.” 

The Bureau of Land Management has, in many instances, 
disregarded agreements and adjudications allotting the 
Federal range to permittees which has resulted in the con- 
tinuous modification of allotment boundary lines and 
reallotting of the Federal range creating conflicts and un- 
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certainties among the permittees and increased competition 
for the available Federal range. The continuous changing 
of allotment boundary lines by the Bureau has resulted in 
permittees’ being penalized for good range management 
practices where an allotment has been granted to and used 
by a particular permittee for many past years. 

Therefore, in order to provide for stability of the livestock 
industry and to encourage conservation and good range man- 
agement practices, the three-year statute of limitations 
above set forth in said Section 161.6 (e) (13) of the Federal 
Range Code for Grazing Districts should be binding upon 
the Bureau of Land Management as well as the licensees and 
permittees, and we recommend that said Section 161.6 (e) 
(13) (i) of the Federal Range Code for Grazing Districts 
be amended to read as follows: 

“(13) (i) No readjudication of any license or permit, 
including free-use license, will be made on the claim of any 
applicant, intervenor or the Bureau of Land Management 
with respect to the qualifications of the base property, or 
as to the livestock numbers or seasons of use of the Federal 
range allotment where such qualifications or such allotment 
has been recognized and license or permit has issued for 
a period of three consecutive years, or more, immediately 
preceding such claim.” 

It is the considered opinion of this body that unless 
satisfactory and immediate action is taken by the Bureau 
of Land Management to correct the unsatisfactory situation 
above complained of by amendment to the Federal Range 
Code as above proposed, or otherwise effectively handled, 
that Congress be requested to consider and enact appropriate 
legislation to provide needed stability in the matter of 
grazing allotments. 


TRANSPORTATION 


48. Realistic Railroad Depreciation Period 


We support H.R. 2172, 7212 and 7927 now in the Congress 
which propose to amend the Internal Revenue Code. These 
measures would permit a reasonable and more realistic de- 
preciation period for railroad rolling stock and other railroad 
property, in harmony with actual usefui life of their equip- 
ment or property. We feel that a more realistic view of 
obsolescence factors is justly due. Such legislation would 
assist the railroads in maintaining adequate service. 


49. Fact-Finding Board on Featherbedding 


We believe and recommend that rail management and 
railway labor should voluntarily set up a non-partisan fact- 
finding board to thoroughly investigate the pending contro- 
versy between them respecting the truth or falsity of charges 
and countercharges concerning the make-work rules or so- 
called ‘‘featherbedding.” 

If voluntary action is not taken by the railroads and 
labor, we recommend that Congress promptly introduce and 
pass legislation which would create such a board in the 
public interest; and further that the board’s conclusions and 
findings be abided by both sides. 


50. Government Traffic 


We recommend that our organization advocate and sup- 
port amendment of Section 22 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act so as to require the application of the same rates on 
Government traffic as other shippers are forced to pay. 


51. Follow-Lot Rule on Wool 


We are opposed to any amendment of railroad tariffs 
respecting follow-lot carloads of wool and mohair which 
would increase minimum weight thereon in excess of 10,000 
pounds. 


February, 1960 


52. Import Rates versus Domestic Rates—Wool and Mohair 


We are opposed to any further reductions in the east- 
bound import rates on wool and mohair from Pacific Coast 
ports to eastern destinations, except and unless the present 
higher eastbound domestic rates are concurrently and com- 
mensurately reduced. 


53. Short-Haul Provisions Section 15 (4) 


We recommend that the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion ask that legislation be introduced in both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, as previously recommended 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission which would repeal 
the short-haul provision of Section 15 (4) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 


54. Equal Treatment in Rate Reductions 


We commend the railroads for the progress made in re- 
ducing some of their carload rates on wool and mohair. 
However, we ask the carriers to continue their active sur- 
veillance of all wool rates on all movements so that every 
shipping area will be accorded equal treatment. 


55. Penalty Per Diem Charges 


To alleviate serious livestock car shortages, we approve 
legislation recommended by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission such as now proposed in S. 1811, S. 1812, H.R. 6468 
and 6469. These bills would authorize the ICC to direct the 
assessment of penalty per diem charges against offending 
carriers in order to speed up interchange of railroad livestock 
cars. 

56. Non-Lawyer Practice Before ICC 


We are unalterably opposed to Federal legislation now 
pending in the Congress which, if enacted into law, would 
prohibit non-lawyers from representing a party to an Inter- 
state Commerce Commission hearing required under the 
Constitution or by statute to be determined on a record which 
is subject to judicial review. 


57. Furnishing Single-Deck in Lieu of Double-Deck Cars 


When the railroads are unable to furnish double-deck 
cars and furnish single-deck cars at their convenience, the 
railroads should base their charges on the double-deck cars 
ordered. 


58. Railroads Engaging in Other Forms of Transportation 


We request that railroads be granted freedom to engage 
in all forms of transportation, whenever requested by the 
shippers, and wherever it is to the best interest of the public 
and railroads, and after application and a certificate of pub- 
lic necessity is obtained, from the proper authorities. We 
further request that they be not denied such freedom merely 
because they are already engaged in transportation. 


59. Increased Rates 


Transportation is the artery of industry, agriculture and 
livestock. We recognize its importance. Without adequate 
distribution systems, production and processing would be 
futile. Distortion of distribution causes economic chaos and 
waste. 

The squeeze now on the sheep industry by reason of con- 
tinued depressed conditions calls for caution. No increased 
rates, either by rail or truck, can be absorbed by the sheep 
industry, whether these increases are outright percentages, 
hidden, higher minimum rates, regulations, or other means 
of additional cost. 





60. Repeal Excise Tax 


We urge full repeal by the Congress of the existing excise 
tax of 10 percent on passenger fares and communications, 
which will be reduced to 5 percent effective July 1, 1960. 


61. Attorney’s Fees on Loss and Damage Claims 


We urge that legislation be introduced in the Congress 
to amend Section 20 of the Interstate Commerce Act to pro- 
vide that when the producer is granted only 50 percent of 
the actual damages for loss of livestock in transit and is 
compelled to institute suit in the court, the railroad will be 
liable for the payment of attorney fees for the prosecution 
of such suit, if damages are awarded. 


62. Agricultural Exemptions 


We oppose any change in the present exemptions provided 
in Section 203 (b) (6) of the Interstate Commerce Act for 
the movement of agricultural commodities. 

We respectfully ask for a reversal of the interpretation 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission that pulled wool 
cannot rightfully be included in the exemptions provided in 
the above named section of the Interstate Commerce Act. 


63. Endorsement of Past Resolutions 


We endorse the many resolutions and recommendations 
previously made in the interest of solving transportation 
problems of the sheep industry and specifically approve 
previous resolutions on: 

a. Simplification of tariffs. 

b. Provisions for a representative of the general public 

under the Railway Labor Act. 


64. Payment of Reparation by Trucks and Forwarders 


We urge the Congress to promptly enact into law H.R. 
8031 applying to both motor carriers and freight forwarders 
so that said carriers would be required to pay reparation 
for violation of provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
The railroads are now required to pay reparation when rates 
are assessed in violation of the Act, and the motor carriers 
and freight forwarders should be required to do likewise. 


65. Legislation Requested by ICC 


We ask the Congress that S. 1813 and H.R. 9178, which 
bills were prepared and recommended by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, be passed. These bills, if approved, 
would provide that suits in the courts to set aside Commis- 
sion orders shall be brought against the Commission instead 
of the United States Government. 


66. Thanks 


To our faithful and dedicated traffic representatives, 
Charles E. Blaine and Calvin L. Blaine, who for so many 
years have been the watchful servants of our traffic prob- 
lems, we express profound thanks and appreciation. We wish 
them both the best of all good things in life and commend 
them for their services. 


PREDATORY ANIMALS 
67. Use of 1080 Poison 


Rules on the use of 1080 poison should be liberalized so 
that different methods may be used. More isolated areas do 
not require baits to be wired down or posted as is necessary 
in more densely populated areas. Cooperation between local 
stockmen and trappers is needed for the most effective 
predator control with 1080 poison. 


68. Publicizing Predator Losses 


There is considerable evidence that control of predatory 
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animals would be more strongly supported by the public if 
losses of livestock caused by predators were publicized. This 
Association believes all stockmen should publicize losses 
caused by predators through local press and radio channels. 
This should be done as soon as possible after the damage. 


69. Limitation of Control Methods 


We strongly oppose any legislation similar to that pro- 
posed in H.R. 5737 or S. 2030 in the 86th Congress that would 
limit the methods of taking predators and rodents. These 
measures would make any adequate control program un- 
workable and would materially increase the cost of even a 
limited program. 

Congress has recognized the need for predator and rodent 
control, and the effect of any legislation of this nature would 
nullify the efforts and expenditures in this program. 


70. Control on Federal Withdrawals 


We ask all Federal agencies administering land with- 
drawals to recognize the need for full predatory animal 
control in the withdrawn areas. We strongly advise that 
provisions for predator and rodent control be made con- 
ditions of all future withdrawals. 


71. Cooperation between Federal Agencies 


We commend the Forest Service, Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and Indian Service for their cooperation with the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife in predatory animal 
and rodent control. 


72. Misinformation on Predators 


There is no evidence that control of predators causes 
increased rodent populations. As unfactual publicity to this 
effect has frequently appeared in the press and on the radio, 
we urge the National Wool Growers Association and the 
State associations to counter such misinformation when and 
wherever possible. 


73. Research 


We recommend that appropriations for the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife be increased by $300,000 for 
predatory animal control operations and by $100,000 for 
research to improve control methods. 


74. Rabies 


Since the incidence of rabies among wild animals is 
increasing in the United States, we urge the maintenance of 
a strong predatory animal control program to suppress this 
disease for the protection of livestock and in the interests 
of public health. 


75. Commendation 


We commend the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
for their efforts in cooperative predatory animal and rodent 
control programs. 


ANIMAL DISEASES 
76. Research 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has for many years 
maintained a research program in an effort to determine 
means to control the diseases of scrapie and bluetongue in 
sheep. This research program has provided some methods 
of control but so far has not arrived at a complete solution 
to the problems. The National Wool Growers Association 
hereby requests the Department to continue these research 
programs. 


The National Wool Grower 





77. Scrapie 


Scrapie is an infectious virus disease afflicting sheep and 
goats and is almost impossible to control once it becomes 
epidemic. There are no known means by which an infected 
animal can be cured and the only practice available to the 
veterinary profession is slaughter of all animals in infected 
flocks. 

During the past few years a few isolated cases have been 
found in the United States and in every case the disease has 
been known to have been introduced from foreign countries 
or has been found in the progeny of animals imported from 
foreign countries. 

The National Wool Growers Association requests and 
urges the Honorable Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture of the United States, to place an immediate embargo 
on the importation of sheep and goats from any foreign 
country known to have scrapie and that such embargo be 
maintained until such time as the disease is no longer 
prevalent in that country. 


78. Scrapie Program 


The National Wool Growers Association recognizes the 
excellent work now being carried on by the Animal Disease 
Eradication Division of the Agricultural Research Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, in locating and controlling 
the disease of scrapie and preventing its spread among the 
sheep flocks of the United States. 

It is requested that this program be diligently continued 
until there is no longer any danger of this dread disease 
infecting sheep flocks of this Nation. 


79. Psoroptic Scabies 


The Animal Disease Control Branch of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has supported the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association in the move to eradicate psoroptic sheep 
scabies from the United States. Proposed new regulations to 


effectuate this program have been published in the Federal 
Register. The National Wool Growers Association supports 
these regulations and recommends that the Secretary of 
Agriculture put them into effect immediately. 


80. Rules and Regulations 


The National Wool Growers Association recommends that 
uniform rules and regulations be adopted by each State of 
the United States, governing the interstate movement of 
sheep and that certificates authorizing such movement be 
issued only by regularly employed inspectors of the State 
or Federal Government. 


81. Screwworm Fly 


The results obtained during the past two years in erad- 
icating screwworms from Florida and the Southeastern 
States indicate that eventual elimination of this source of 
livestock losses can be secured for all of the United States. 

It is realized that much research remains to be done and 
that the program, to be permanent, will require the co- 
operation of the government of the Republic of Mexico. 

The National Wool Growers Association urges the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture of the United States to pursue this 
program to the fullest extent possible; to urge the coopera- 
tion of every State where the screwworm problem is present; 
and, at the earliest time feasible, to begin a full-scale pro- 
gram with a view to effective control and eventual eradica- 
tion of the screwworm fly. 


82. Vibriosis 


We commend the good work done in behalf of the sheep 
industry by the Technical Committee on Vibriosis and urge 
that their efforts be continued and expanded. 


February, 1960 


83. Disease in Imported Animals 


Three shipments of live sheep of approximately 75,000 
animals have been imported from Australia to the United 
States through California since July 27, 1959 and placed 
under quarantine by the Federal Government at the port 
of San Diego and then released after 30 days. Many sheep 
were found in these shipments to be affected with diseases 
of unknown etiology; namely, foot rot, pizzle rot and lung 
abscesses, and furthermore other diseases of sheep are 
known to exist in the country of origin that do not exist in 
this country, and it is not feasible to be assured that ship- 
ments of live sheep in such large numbers are not carrying 
other diseases than those observed and diseases that do not 
exist in this country. 

Seasonal movements of sheep are made each year between 
California and all of the Western States and there is, for 
this reason, danger of the future dissemination of the dis- 
eases referred herein to the various Western States and 
ultimately to the entire United States. These facts present 
a very strong argument in favor of a complete embargo 
against importation of these animals. 

The facilities at San Diego, California, where said sheep 
are being held under 30-day quarantine, are of a temporary 
nature and are not adequate. 

The National Wool Growers Association joins with the 
Western Veterinary Research Council and the Intermountain 
Veterinary Medical Association in their request that the 
entire matter of the imports of sheep from foreign countries 
be investigated and the need for adequate quarantine facil- 
ities for animals and birds on the Pacific Coast be recognized 
by the Congress and that necessary funds be provided at the 
earliest possible time for the establishment and maintenance 
of an animal quarantine station to serve the Pacific area. We 
ask further that the imports of sheep, from foreign conti- 
nents be prohibited until adequate facilities are provided and 
such other steps are taken that will effectively prevent the 
introduction and dissemination of livestock diseases inimical 
to the livestock industry of this country. 


84. Protection Against Introduction of Disease 


The National Wool Growers Association recommends that 
the following bill be substituted for S. 864 and H.R. 7317, 
86th Congress, 1st Session: 

A Bill 

To provide greater protection against the introduction and dissemination 
of diseases of livestock and poultry and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, that as used in this Act unless the 
context indicates otherwise— 

a. The term “Secretary’”’ means the Secretary of Agriculture. 

b. The term “animals” means all memoers of the animal kingdom including 
birds, whether domesticated or wild but not including man. 

c. The term “United States” means the States, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Guam, 
the Virgin Islands of the United States, and the District of Columbia. 

. The term “interstate” means from a State or other area included in the 
definition of ‘“‘United States” to or through any other State or other such area. 

Section 2. (a) The Secretary, whenever he deems it necessary in order 
to guard against the introduction or dissemination of any communicable disease 
of livestock or poultry, may seize, quarantine, and dispose of, in such manner 
as he deems necessary or appropriate (1) any animals which he finds are moving 
or are being handled or have moved or have been handled in interstate or foreign 
commerce contrary to any law or regulation administered by him for the prevention 
of the introduction or dissemination of any communicable disease of livestock or 
poultry; (2) any animals which he finds are moving into the United States, or 
interstate, and are affected with or have been exposed to any communicable dis- 
ease dangerous to livestock or poultry; and (3) any animals which he finds 
have moved into the United States, or interstate, and at the time of such 
movement were so affected or exposed. 

(b) The Secretary, whenever he finds that any extremely dangerous com- 
municable disease exists among livestock or poultry imported into the United 
States, or among livestock or poultry shipments in interstate commerce, and 
that such disease would constitute a threat to livestock or poultry within the 
United States, may seize, quarantine and dispose of, any such livestock or 
poultry and the carcasses of any such animals and any products and articles 
which he finds were so related to such animals as to be likely to be a means 
of disseminating any such diseases; Provided, that further action shall be taken 
to seize, quarantine, dispose of, any livestock or poultry destined for commerce, 
other than interstate, only on written request of duly constituted authority of 
the state wherein such livestock or poultry may be found. 

_(c) The Secretary may order the owner of any animal, carcass, product, or 
article referred to in subsection (a) or (b) of this section, or the agent of such 
owner to dispose of such animal, carcass, product or article in such manner as 
the Secretary may direct. 

(d) No payment shall be made by the Secretary for any animal, carcass, 
product, or article which has been moved or handled by the owner thereof or 
his agent in violation of any law or regulation administered by the Secretary 
for the prevention of the introduction or dissemination of any communicable 
animal disease or any law or regulation for the enforcement of which the 
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Secretary enters or has entered into a cooperative agreement for the control 
and eradication of any such disease, or for any animal which has moved into 
the United States contrary to any embargo imposed by any such law or regulation 
administered by the Secretary. 

Section 3. The Secretary, in order to protect the heaith of the livestock 
or poultry of the Nation, may promulgate regulations requiring that railway 
cars; vessels; airplanes; trucks; and other means of conveyance; stockyards; 
feed, water, and rest stations; and other facilities, used in connection with the 
movement of animals into or from the United States, or interstate, be maintained 
in a clean and sanitary condition, including requirements for inspection, cleaning, 
and disinfection. 

Section 4. The Secretary is authorized to promulgate regulations prohibiting 
or regulating the movement into the United States of any animals which are 
or have been affected with or exposed to any communicable animal disease, or 
which have been vaccinated or otherwise treated for any such disease, or which 
he finds would otherwise be likely to introduce or disseminate any such disease, 
when he determines that such action is necessary to protect the livestock or 
poultry of the United States. 

Section 5. Employees of the Department of Agriculture designated by the 
Secretary for the purpose, when properly identified, shall have authority (1) to 
stop and inspect, without a warrant, any person or means of conveyance, moving 
into the United States from a foreign country, to determine whether such person 
or means of conveyance is carrying any animal, carcass, product, or article 
regulated or subject to disposal under any law or regulation administered by the 
Secretary for prevention of the introduction or dissemination of any communicable 
animal disease; (2) to stop and inspect, without a warrant, any person or means 
of conveyance moving interstate upon probable cause to believe that such person 
or means of conveyance is carrying any animal, carcass, product or article 
regulated or subject to disposal under any law or regulation administered by the 
Secretary for the prevention of the introduction or dissemination of any com- 
municable animal disease; and (3) to enter upon, with a warrant, any premises 
for the purpose of making inspections and seizures necessary under such laws 
and regulations. Any Federal judge, or any judge of a court of record in the 
United States, or any United States commissioner, may within his jurisdiction, 
upon proper oath or affirmation indicating probable cause to believe that there 
is on certain premises any animal, carcass, product, or article regulated or 
subject to disposal under any law or regulation administered by the Secretary 
for the prevention of the introduction or dissemination of any communicable 
animal disease, issue warrants for the entry upon such premises and for inspec- 
tions and seizures necessary under such laws and regulations. Such warrants 
may be executed by any authorized employee of the Department of Agriculture. 

Section 6. (a) Whoever violates any regulation promulgated pursuant to the 
provisions of Sections 1 through 5 of this Act shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or both. 

(b) The Secretary may bring an action to enjoin the violation of, or to 
compel compliance with, any regulation promulgated or order issued under said 
sections, or to enjoin any interference by any person with an employee of the 
Department of Agriculture in carrying out any duties under said section when- 
ever the Secretary has reason to believe that such person has violated any such 
regulation or order, or has interfered with any such employee. Such action shall 
be brought in the United States district court, or the United States court of any 
Territory or possession, for the judicial district in which such person resides or 
transacts business or in which the violation, omission, or interference has 
occurred. Process in such cases may be served in any judicial] district wherein 
the defendant resides or transacts business or wherever the defendant may be 
found, and subpoenas for witnesses who are required to attend the court in any 
judicial district in any such cases may run into any other judicial district. No 
costs shall be assessed against the United States in any such case. 

Section 7. (a) The first section of the Act of March 3, 1905, (33 Stat. 1264), 
as amended (21 U.S.C. 123), is further amended by striking out the phrase 
“cattle or other livestock” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “any animals,” 
and by inserting after the word “disease” the words ‘“‘of livestock or poultry or 
that the contagion of any such disease exists or that vectors which may dissem- 
inate any such disease exist in such State or Territory or the District of Columbia.” 

(b) Sections 2, 3 and 4 of such Act (33 Stat. 1264, 1265), as amended 
(21 U.S.C. 124, 125, 126), are further amended by striking out the phrase 
“cattle or other livestock” each time such phrase appears in those sections and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “quarantined animals.” 

Section 8. The first proviso under the heading ‘“‘General Expenses, Bureau 
of Animal Industry” in the Act entitled ‘“‘An Act making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and fifteen,’”” approved June 30, 1914 (38 Stat. 419), as amended (21 
U.S.C. 128), is further amended by striking out the phrase “cattle or other 
livestock” and inserting in lieu thereof, the words “quarantined animals.” 

Section 9. Section 1114 of title 18 of the United States Code is amended 
by inserting after ‘“‘wild birds and animals,’’ the following: “any employee of 
the Department of Agriculture designated by the Secretary of Agriculture to 
carry out any law or regulation, or to perform any function in connection with 
any Federal or State program or any progam of Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Guam, 
the Virgin Islands of the United States, or the District of Columbia, for the 


authority conferred by other statutes. Any provision of any other Act incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this Act is hereby r ed. 

Section 11. If any provision of this Act or application thereof to any person 
or circumstances is held invalid, the remainder of the Act and the application 
of such provision to other persons and circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 


PUREBRED BREEDERS 
85. Fertility Testing 


This committee goes on record as not favoring the prac- 
tice of fertility testing of sale rams due to the fact that 
the tests are inconclusive and tend to eliminate too many 
rams as sterile that under practice would prove fertile, and 
feel that the National Wool Growers Association should 
circulate available material for educational purposes to the 
grower. 


86. Transfer of Registration Papers 


We recommend that the registration certificates be pre- 
sented to the sales management of the National Ram Sale 
on registered rams along with the transfer fee, with the 
responsibility then on the sale management to make the 
transfer. 


87. Ram Sale Shearing Dates 


We favor the shearing dates for the National Ram Sale; 
namely, March 1 for whitefaced sheep and April 1 for black- 
faced sheep, but we also favor strict enforcement of the 
shearing regulations. It is understood a regular comb will 
be used in this shearing operation. 


88. Appreciation 


We express appreciation to the National Wool Growers 
Association for support given the purebred breeders and 
express our gratitude, also, for having had the opportunity 
of committee organization. We also commend E. E. Marsh, 
secretary of the National Wool Growers Association, for his 
management of the National Ram Sale, and offer assistance 
of the Purebred Sheep Committee if desired. We commend 
Mr. Marsh for the work done by him in improving conditions 
at the National Sale. 


Committee Chairmen 


Henry S. Hibbard, Helena, Montana 

Floyd Lee, San Mateo, New Mexico 

William McGregor, Hooper, Washington 

Stanley Walters, Basin, Wyoming 

Transportation C. W. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 
Predatory Animals.....Alden K. Barton, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Animal Disease....R. A. Smiley, Belle Fourche, South Dakota 


control or eradication or prevention of the introduction or disseminaion of 


animal diseases.’ ; 
Section 10. The authority 


conferred by this Act shall 


be in addition to 


Purebred Breeders................-.-- R. I. Port, Sundance, Wyoming 


Tariff Cutting Moratorrum Requested 


HE Nationwide Committee on Ex- 

port-Import Policy is asking Con- 
gress to pass a concurrent resolution 
to the effect that the United States 
should offer no further reductions in 
tariffs during 1960 and 1961, or in other 
words, to declare a moratorium on 
tariff-cutting until 1962. 

It is recognized by the Nationwide 
Committee that if such action is taken 
by Congress it would not be binding 
upon the Administration because of 
present laws. However, it could force 
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a slowing down of the Administration’s 
action at the conference on the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade which 
is to commence this coming fall and 
extend into 1961. There is ground for 
this belief because the Administration 
might be fearful, if they ignored such 
a Congressional resolution, it might 
result in no renewal of the Trade 
Agreements Act in 1962. 

The Nationwide Committee is basing 
its request for this concurrent resolu- 
tion by Congress on these points: (1) 


competition from abroad will continue 
to be increasingly distressing as there 
is little hope of an early closing of the 
cost differential between foreign and 
domestic producers, and (2) the United 
States is producing only doubtful re- 
sults in its efforts to induce other 
nations to lift their discriminatory re- 
strictions against imports of dollar 
goods. 

Assurance has been given of a good 
reception for the resolution by those 
members of Congress who are identi- 
fied with industries hurt by imports. 


The National Wool Grower 





A.W.C. Dissolves Merger With Overseas Group 


[* San Antonio, Texas, February 1, 
1949, the American Wool Council 
approved the amalgamation with the 
International Wool Secretariat of North 
America for joint wool promotion and 
educational efforts under the name of 
the Wool Bureau. 

Just eleven years later in the same 
place ... San Antonio, Texas, January 
24,1960... President J. Kenneth Sexton 
of the American Wool Council, made 
known the forthcoming dissolution of 
that merger on July 1, 1960. 

The announcement was made at the 
Council’s 19th annual meeting. 

The American Sheep Producers 
Council is setting up a division in its 
organization to handle a wool promo- 
tion and advertising program with the 
funds previously contributed to the 
operation of the Wool Bureau. The 
Wool Bureau will continue to handle 
the wool program of the foreign groups 
in America. Both the ASPC and the 
Wool Bureau will coordinate their ef- 
forts under the supervision of a coordi- 
nating Council to avoid duplication 
of effort and to secure the greatest ben- 
efits from the funds available to both 
groups. 

The American Wool Council, at its 
meeting in San Antonio, agreed to let 
the ASPC use the name “American 
Wool Council” for its wool program as 
long as it needed it. This will corre- 
spond to its American Lamb Council. 

The American Wool Council will con- 
tinue its joint activities with the Wool 
Bureau until July 1, 1960. At that time 
the American Wool Council, by unani- 
mous action taken at San Antonio, will 
lie dormant until the occasion arises for 
its reactivation. 

All the American Wool Council offi- 
cers were reelected: J. Kenneth Sexton, 
Willows, California, president; S. L. 
Stumberg, Sanderson, Texas, vice pres- 
ident; Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, secretary-treasurer, and Edwin 
S. Mayer of San Angelo, Texas, as 
director-at-large to the Wool Bureau. 


Events Reviewed in Detail 


To give members a complete under- 
standing of the situation, President 
Sexton reviewed in detail the events 
leading up to the withdrawal of Amer- 
ican Wool Council from the Wool 
Bureau. 

“When the AWC’s directors to the 
Wool Bureau attended the May meeting 
of the Board in New York, no inkling 
was given,” Mr. Sexton said, “of the 
problems we would face in July.” 


February, 1960 


After the May meeting in New York, 
the overseas directors had a meeting 
in London where they passed a reso- 
lution concerning the operation of the 
Wool Bureau and indicated that “while 
the Executive of the International Wool 
Publicity and Research Fund (official 
title of the overseas group) approved 
the Wool Bureau budget for 1959-60, 
it would not be in a position to consider 
the budget for 1960-61 “unless better 
coordination is effected in the relation- 
ships Letween the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council and the American Wool 
Council on the one hand, and the Exec- 
utive on the other hand.” 

“When this resolution was presented 
to us in July,” President Sexton said, 
“we asked for clarification of what they 
meant by ‘better coordination.’ ” 

Their reply, received later, was: 

“We consider that the difficulties in 
our relationships in the past can be 
removed by the adoption of the follow- 
ing reorganization of the Wool Bureau: 

“1. The replacement of the American 
Wool Council by the American Sheep 
Producers Council as a member group 
of the Wool Bureau, Inc. 

“2. The contribution to a common 
budget of the funds made available for 
wool promotion by each group. 

“3. The complete control of this 
budget to be placed in the hands of the 
joint Board of Directors and its offi- 
cers.” 


More Money for Advertising 


In further explanation of some of the 
proposals of the overseas group, Mr. 
Sexton said the International Wool Sec- 
retariat wants more money spent in 
advertising such as that which has been 
appearing in Life Magazine. To secure 
funds for such an increased advertising 
program, they proposed the discontin- 
uance of the Make It Yourself With 
Wool contest, the reduction in the size 
of the Production Department, the elim- 
ination of the Education Department, 
and the reorganization of the steno- 
graphic help in the Wool Bureau. 

Another complaint of the overseas 
group, Mr. Sexton said, was that grad- 
ually over the years since the inception 
of the ASPC, there had been a diversi- 
fication of funds to Woolen and 
Worsteds of America and to Woolknit 
Associates; that these groups were 
building up organizations and the ASPC 
funds will be dissipated in larger con- 
tributions to them. 

“These were among the things,” Pres- 
ident Sexton said, “that brought about 


the desire of the overseas group for the 
ASPC to put all its wool money into a 
common fund to be administered by six 
directors. 

“The resolutions adopted by the 
Executive of the International Wool 
Publicity and Research Fund were 
presented to the Board of Directors of 
the ASPC and its Wool Committee. I 
was asked to attend that meeting in 
Denver on October 27th, which was 
called by Chairman Walter Pfluger of 
the committee.” 


ASPC Wool Division Established 


At that time this resolution was 
adopted, President Sexton said: 

“Whereas the Board of Directors of 
the ASPC has given thorough consid- 
eration to the . . . resolution together 
with all other facts pertaining to the 
problem of wool advertising and pro- 
motion and has worked for full co- 
ordination of efforts, therefore, be it 
resolved that the ASPC authorize the 
officers and Wool Committee to begin 
immediately to establish a Wool Divi- 
sion within the ASPC to be in a position 
to assume operation of a wool adver- 
tising and promotion program as of 
July 1, 1969, to delegate the Wool Com- 
mittee and the Executive officers the 
responsibility and authority to act in 
working out the details including but 
not confined to employing an advertis- 
ing agency and arranging for product 
publicity and to coordinate activities 
and cooperate with other agencies 
including the IWS in the field of wool 
promotion and advertising.” 

After receiving the above resolution, 
the overseas directors asked for a meet- 
ing with the ASPC and its Wool Com- 
mittee in Denver. Such a meeting was 
held on November 24, 1959. Three 
representatives of the Executive of the 
International Wool Publicity and Re- 
search Fund were in attendance; one 
from Australia, one from New Zealand, 
and one from South Africa. 


Agreement Reached 


As a result of the discussions of that 
meeting the following agreement was 
reached: 


1. That the ASPC and the Executive of 
the International Wool Publicity and Re- 
search Fund would each run their own office 
in the U.S.A. The Executive of the Inter- 
national Wool Publicity and Research Fund 
would accept the responsibility for the 
activities of The Wool Bureau, Inc., from 
July 1, 1960. 

2. It was agreed that both groups would 


(Continued on page 45) 
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At 95th Annual Convention 





NWGA Makes Plans to Expand 
Its Membership 


Officers of NWGA re-elected at San Antonio convention are (1. to r.) 
W. Hugh Baber, Chico, California, vice president; Harold Josendal, 
Casper, Wyoming, president; George Hislop, Yakima, Washington, 
and David Little, Emmett, Idaho, vice presidents. (Also re-elected but 
unable to be at the convention were Angus McIntosh, Las Animas, 
Colorado, and Penrose B. Metcalfe, San Antonio, Texas, vice pres- 


idents.) 


HE National Wool Growers Associa- 

tion at its 95th convention once 
again demonstrated its alertness to 
both organization and industry prob- 
lems. This gathering of the oldest 
national livestock association took place 
at San Antonio, Texas, January 24-27, 
1960. 

Lamb imports and lamb grading— 
since they are the most imminent—drew 
the closest attention of the sheepmen 
at the annual meeting. However, as the 
platform and program for 1960 adopted 
at the convention shows (see page 7) 
action by Association members covered 
a wide range: tariff, legislation on var- 
ious matters, research, taxation, lamb 
marketing, wool marketing, promotion, 
grazing, transportation, predatory ani- 
mals and sheep diseases. 


All Officers Reelected 


To put this program into effect will 
largely be the responsibility of the offi- 
cers and Executive Committee of the 
National Wool Growers Association. 
All officers were reelected: President 
Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming; 
Vice Presidents: Angus McIntosh, Las 
Animas, Colorado; Penrose B. Metcalfe, 
San Angelo, Texas; W. Hugh Baber, 
Chico, California; David Little, Em- 
mett, Idaho; and George K. Hislop, 
Yakima, Washington. Executive Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Edwin E. Marsh and 
Assistant Secretary Farrell T. Wankier, 
Jr. of Salt Lake City, Utah, were also 
renamed. 
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Executive Committee members for 


1960 were designated as follows: 


M. P. Espil, Phoenix, Arizona 

W. P. Rickard, Manchester, Califor- 
nia 

Marshall Hughes, Redvale, Colorado 

Wilbur F. Wilson, Hammett, Idaho 

Don Tavenner, Deer Lodge, Montana 

Stanley Ellison, Tuscarora, Nevada 

Floyd W. Lee, San Mateo, New Mexico 

Ken Johnson, Enterprise, Oregon 

Martin Tennant, Camp Crook, South 
Dakota 

Lucius M. Stephens, Lometa, Texas 


Affiliates with NWGA 


HE National Wool Growers As- 


Indiana Group : 


SoS 


mS 


sociation is proud to welcome 
the Indiana Sheep Growers Asso- 
ciation as an affiliated State 
association. This is the first asso- 
ciation to become affiliated with 
the NWGA on the new basis which 
was set up at the San Antonio 
convention. 

It is anticipated that sheep asso- 
ciations in other States will soon 
follow suit. 

The affiliation of the Indiana 
Sheep Growers Association is due 
in great measure to the good work 
of Oren A. Wright of Greenwood, 
Indiana. 
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Welby Aagard, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Parm Dickson, Okanogan, Washing- 

ton 

J. Norman Stratton, Rawlins, Wyo- 

ming 
Association Moves Eastward 

From an organization standpoint, 
the program for expanding the National 
Wool Growers Association into all parts 
of the sheep raising country of the 
United States was definitely spotlight- 
ed. This program, presented by George 
K. Hislop, chairman of the NWGA 
Committee on Organization and Mem- 
bership, at the final convention session, 
received unanimous approval. It in- 
volves a revision of the constitution and 
by-laws of the Association, through 
which a category for affiliated State 
associations is set up. 

The change will permit State groups 
having small memberships to be affil- 
iated with the National Wool Growers 
Association and participate in its activ- 
ities. 

The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Association, which has_ the 
authority under the constitution to act 
upon membership applications and to 
set the basis of membership fees, had 
previously agreed to accept State 
groups, other than the present thirteen 
State associations, on the payment of a 
flat fee of $100 a year. This will give 
such affiliated State members two con- 
vention votes. The present thirteen 
Western State associations affiliated 
with the National pay quotas based on 
their sheep populations. 

When the National Wool Growers 
Association was organized in Syracuse, 
New York, in 1865, its membership 
naturally was largely drawn from east- 
ern areas, although there were some 
representatives of Far Western States 
in meetings as early as 1879. As the 
sheep industry moved westward with 
the expanding frontier, its problems 
and those of its National organization 
changed. By 1901 when the first far 
western meet was held in Salt Lake 
City, and the first western president 
(Senator F. E. Warren of Wyoming) 
was elected, the NWGA was well on its 
way toward its present composition, 
although there was still a large mem- 
bership in eastern areas, and an east- 
ern as well as a western vice president. 
Gradually, as the range sheep industry 
developed, with problems quite differ- 
ent from those of the farm flock States, 
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memberships from the latter areas de- 
creased. 

Several attempts have been made pre- 
viously to expand the National Wool 
Growers Association eastward again, 
but inducement for such membership 
was not sufficient to turn the program 
into reality. 

Times have changed, however, and 
the major part of Association activities 
now lie at the Washington or Congres- 
sional level, and they cover problems 
common to the sheep industry of the 
entire country—the National Wool Act, 
tariff, lamb imports, to name just a few. 
To handle these projects effectively 
requires a strong organization and one 
that is national in scope. Now that the 
groundwork is laid with the revision of 
the constitution and by-laws, the big 
task of presenting this membership 
program to State organizations in other 
sections of the country will be super- 
vised by the Organization and Member- 
ship Committee of the National Wool 
Growers Association, with Vice Presi- 
dent George K. Hislop of Yakima, 
Washington, as chairman. Committee 
members are: J. B. McCord of Coleman, 
Texas, Don Clyde of Heber, Utah, and 
Everett E. Shuey, Helena, Montana. 

The size of the job is somewhat les- 
sened by the fact that a closer relation- 
ship between the eastern and western 
sheepmen has been established through 
contacts made at meetings of the Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council, whose 
membership is nationwide. 

A second proposal to amend the 
Association’s constitution and by-laws 
to provide for one vice president in- 
stead of five was defeated by a conven- 
tion vote. 

Excellent Program Provided 

The 95th convention offered a sheep- 
man’s program centered around practi- 
cal problems. From its opening in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Gunter Hotel at 
9:00 a.m. on Monday, January 25 to 
its close at noon on Wednesday, Jan- 


The Executive Committee of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion held two meetings during the convention. These pictures were 
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A special copy of the American Meat Insti- 
tute manual on the meat and livestock 
industry of the United States is presented 
to the NWGA by George Lewis (1.) AMI 
vice president. NWGA President Harold 
Josendal (r.) accepts the gift for the 
NWGA. 

uary 27, the brisk question-and-answer 
period that followed the presentations 
of experts on various aspects of the 
sheep industry gave unreputable evi- 
dence of the individual sheepman’s 
desire to do the best job possible in the 
production and marketing of his prod- 
ucts. 

The impressive invocation by Rev- 
erend Samuel Orr Capers of Christ 
Episcopal Church opened the conven- 
tion. 

A major theme of President Harold 
Josendal’s address was the need for 
individual sheepmen to improve their 
production whenever possible to meet 
increased costs and competition. “In 
today’s market, it is no longer enough 
to just raise any wool or any lamb,” he 
said. “To keep our wool market, we 
must aim to produce higher quality 
wool than any other country.” 

Referring to the variety of lamb, both 
as to type and condition, that comes to 
market, President Josendal pointed out 
that “the high quality lambs always sell 
readily, but the less desirable ones are 
a drug on the market.” 


The President’s address also covered 
many of the factors, legislative and 
otherwise, that affect the sheepman’s 
market. His address is printed in full 
in this issue. 

National Auxiliary President, Mrs. 
O. T. Evans of Casper, Wyoming, re- 
viewed the activities of the women in 
promoting the use of both lamb and 
wool, and in supporting the men’s 
organizations in some of their efforts. 
Her talk appears in this issue, as does 
Executive Secretary Marsh’s report of 
the financial position of the National 
Wool Growers Association. 


ASPC Activities Reported 


President Don Clyde, in opening the 
ASPC presentation of its work, told 
of this country’s rising economy. He 
said he had read in a recent publication 
where the value of the goods and serv- 
ices in the United States was expected 
to reach an all-time high of ‘460 billion 
dollars in 1960. It would be the goal 
of most businesses, he’ continued, to 
reach for a part of that volume. Their 
future depends on how much of it they 
get. They should get enough to pay 
their expenses and show a profit or 
they won’t be in business next year, 
President Clyde stated. 

“How much will the sheep industry 
get?” he asked. Starting from that 
point he showed, with graphic factual 
stories, the tragic results of compla- 
cency. Sheepmen, he said, had been 
doing a good job in producing good 
crops of wool and lambs, but when it 
comes to marketing them, they have 
been complacent; have done little about 
merchandising their products or con- 
verting people to their use. 

“We can no longer sit back and be 
complacent,” Mr. Clyde said. “I do not 
believe we can continue this business 
unless we go into the marketing and 
advertising business.” 

One of ASPC’s purposes, he empha- 


(Continued on page 42) 


taken after the members had enjoyed a delicious dinner featuring 
lamb roast, hosted by the Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers Association. 
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The Years Ahead for the Sheep Industry 


Address by Frank A. Barrett, General Counsel 


Frank A. Barrett 


HEN that despotic dictator of that 
huge empire beyond the Volga 
visited our country September last, he 
expressed his inordinate interest in our 
tremendous agricultural capacity. He 
inspected our splendid agricultural 
research center at Beltsville, Maryland, 
and he spent one full day on an Iowa 
farm. Most assuredly he was profound- 
ly impressed with the efficiency of our 
master farmers. 

The tremendous production achieved 
by our agricultural community is the 
envy of the whole world, yet our sur- 
plus stocks in storage are a mighty 
headache for us. The agricultural tech- 
nological revolution has made it pos- 
sible for one farmer to produce food 
and fiber for himself and 24 others— 
while one farmer in Russia produces 
only enough for himself and four 
others. Only seven million out of our 
73 million total work force toil on our 
farms and ranches today, producing 
more than we can consume—while Rus- 
sia has 45 million of its total labor 
force of 96 million working on the 
farms and producing less than enough 
to properly feed and clothe its people. 

This remarkable growth in our pro- 
ductivity has been brought about by 
research in many fields, mainly vastly 
improved farm machinery and assist- 
ance from the chemical industry. 

We produced twice as much wheat on 
the same number of acres last year as 
we did 25 years ago, and 47 percent 
more corn with 15 million fewer acres. 
Our farm productien has increased on 
the whole 54 percent in the last 25 
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years, with one-third fewer farm work- 
ers. Production per man-hour has in- 
creased at a much more rapid rate on 
the farm than in the factory. Farm 
production has helped push the Amer- 
ican standard of living to the highest 
level on earth. We encouraged our 
farmers by incentive legislation to pro- 
duce food and fiber to the limit in order 
to supply our own soldiers and those 
of our allies in World War II, and that 
legislation is largely the same today. 

No doubt the best interests of our 
country will be served by providing a 
sufficient carryover to protect against 
a nationwide drought and also to pro- 
vide food for unfortunate people abroad 
subjected to similar disasters, but 
nothing is to be gained by inviting our 
up and coming farmers to take advan- 
tage of the current technological rev- 
olution in our agricultural community 
and to produce mountains of surpluses 
for storage instead of for consumption. 
Our price support program was de- 
signed in the first place for the benefit 
of the small family sized farm, but 
under the program of today nearly all 
of the huge price support outlays go 
to a relatively small percentage of our 
farmers. 

Twenty-five percent of the cotton 
farms have 75 percent of the cotton 
acreage allotments, and 40 percent of 
the farms with wheat allotments hold 
90 percent of the wheat acreage allot- 
ments. Last July we had a wheat carry- 
over of 1.3 billion bushels of wheat 
which, if processed, would provide 450 
loaves of bread for every man, woman, 
and child in America. By next July 
we will have 3% billion dollars in Gov- 
ernment money tied up in wheat alone, 
which will cost over 114 million dollars 
every day for storage, interest, and 
handling charges. 


Benefits Everyone but Farmer 


The public pays three times for this 
generosity—once for supports, secondly 
for storage, and last by the purchase 
of these commodities. Strange as it may 
seem, this fantastic increase in produc- 
tion has benefited almost everyone but 
the farmer who made it possible. Farm- 
ers’ cost of production has increased 
in all but two of the last 20 years. And 


the prices the farmer received for their 
products dropped during seven of the 
same 20 years. Farmers’ net income 
has dropped from 41 percent of their 
gross receipts in 1950 to 30 pereent in 
1959. Gross farm income was a billion 
dollars less last year than in 1958— 
while production costs increased by 
three percent; and that, with the ter- 
mination of the Acreage Reserve Pro- 
gram brought about a drop of nearly 
two billion dollars, or 15 percent in 
farmers’ realized net income. But on 
the other hand, during this period in- 
comes and profits of the corporations 
engaged in the processing and distribu- 
tion of farm products have grown 
enormously. 

The agricultural community received 
20 billion dollars nine years ago for 
producing food that cost the consumers 
46 billion dollars. But last year, farm- 
ers received only 19 billion, eight hun- 
dred million dollars for producing 20 
percent more food that cost the con- 
sumers 58 billion dollars. The farmer 
produced more and got less, but on the 
other hand consumers paid 12 billion 
more for only 20 percent more food. 


Magnificent Job of Producing 


Farmers and ranchers are doing a 
magnificent job of producing an abun- 
dance of food and fiber. Our farm 
people constitute less than one percent 
of the world’s population, yet they pro- 
duce 20 percent of the world’s output 
of red meat. 

The livestock industry moves _ in 
cycles, and has its ups and downs, and 
ranchers increase or decrease their 
herds in order to adjust to changing 
needs. Our cattle population increased 
from 77 million head in 1948 to 97 mil- 
lion head in 1955 and dropped back to 
94 million by the first of January 1958. 
But in the last two years cattle num- 
bers have been growing at a rapid rate, 
reaching an estimated all-time high of 
103 million at the beginning of this 
year. Unless we have a severe drought, 
it seems certain that we can look for- 
ward to an orderly reduction in our 
cattle population over the next few 
years. But it must be admitted there 
are other factors that could jeopardize 
the cattle market. 
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The spring pig crop last year was 
up 12 percent compared to the spring 
crop of 1958. Last year’s pig crop was 
over 100 million head, which was the 
largest pig crop since 1943. The report 
on breeding intentions made a short 
time back indicated 12 percent less sows 
will farrow next spring than in the 
spring of 1959. This is mighty good 
news for the entire livestock industry, 
and indicates that hog prices may be 
better and beef consumption higher 
this year than anticipated. 


Sheep population went up one mil- 
lion head last year, the first increase 
since the incentive program went into 
effect, but there is still a long way to 
go. 


Threat of Excessive Imports 


By and large the greatest threat to 
the livestock industry is increasing and 
excessive imports. Generally speaking, 
when our beef production is high and 
the price is down, imports are low. But 
when cattle numbers are down and cat- 
tle prices up, then imports increase. 
During the past three years, cattle im- 
ports have risen to their highest level. 
In 1958 more than a million head of 
cattle crossed our borders—about half 
from Canada and half from Mexico. 
But the imports from these two coun- 
tries dropped to 840 thousand head last 
year, and it is expected that cattle 
imports from Canada will show another 
drop this year. 


Nearly all the cattle imports from 
Mexico and 70 percent of those from 
Canada are bought by ranchers as 
feeders. Australia was required to ex- 
port practically all of its meat to the 
United Kingdom under a _ long-term 
meat agreement, but Australia has been 
at liberty to ship its low-grade beef, 
as well as lamb and mutton, to this 
country since the agreement was mod- 
ified a little over a year ago. Beef ship- 
ments from Australia increased from 
15 million pounds for the first 11 
months of 1958 to 196 million pounds 
for the same period in 1959—a 1300 
percent increase. 

Beef and veal imports exceeded a bil- 
lion pounds for the first time in history 
last year, being five times as high as 
1956. Total beef imports, including 
beef equivalent to live cattle, came to 
one billion, 285 million pounds, which 
represented 8.7 percent of our beef and 
veal production. This represents the 
highest import record in the history of 
our country, and is enough meat to 
provide six pounds for every man, 
woman, and child in America. It is 
interesting to note that our beef im- 
ports last year were twice as high as 


the average for the last 10 years. And 
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without doubt they exert a depressing 
effect on cattle prices in this country. 


Lamb and Mutton Imports 


The wool growers of the country 
point to the increased imports of lamb 
and mutton as one of the chief factors 
in the drop in lamb prices last year. 
Australian shipments of mutton to this 
country increased from 13 million 
pounds the first 11 months of 1958 to 
35 million pounds in the same period 
of last year. Total imports of lamb and 
mutton were more than twice as high 
in 1959 as in 1958 and 15 times as high 
as the eight-year average from 1950 to 
1957, inclusive. Last fall two large 
shipments of live lambs, with nearly 
25,000 lambs in each shipment, were 
brought in from Australia, and another 
shipment of 23,190 lambs arrived Jan- 
uary 17. It is reliably reported that 
imports of live lambs may increase 
considerably this year. 

The sheep population of Australia 
and New Zealand is at an all-time high, 
and the demand for lamb and mutton 
on the United Kingdom market is low. 
Consequently, American producers can 
expect increasing competition from 
New Zealand and Australian lamb and 
mutton. 

The Australians can lay down chilled 
lamb in this country for 251% cents per 
pound compared to our price of 41 cents 
per pound. Our growers received 15 
percent less for their lambs last fall 
than the year before, which was seven 
percent lower than the average for the 
last five years. We had a million more 
sheep in 1959 compared to the year 
before, which is the highest sheep pop- 
ulation in the last 10 years. 


Tariff Commission Investigation 


The Tariff Commission began an in- 
vestigation about a month ago under 
the Escape Clause of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act in order to de- 
termine whether sheep and lambs, and 
lamb and mutton, were being imported 
into this country in such quantities as 
to cause serious injury to the domestic 
industry. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has no authority to impose limits 
or controls on the imports of meat. But 
the Secretary of Agriculture does have 
the responsibility to advise the Presi- 
dent whenever he finds that any com- 
modity is being imported in such 
quantities as to threaten any agricul- 
tural program, and thereafter the Pres- 
ident can cause an investigation to be 
made by the Tariff Commission and 
upon a finding that such imports cause 
injury to the domestic industry, the 
President can order the imposition of 
quotas. 


(Continued on page 46) 


NWGA Sets Range 


Examination Meeting 


A conference of sheepmen, officials of 
the Forest Service, the Bureau of 
Land Management, and range manage- 
ment experts of various State univer- 
sities will be held in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, on February 16. The meeting will 
be held in the Little Theatre at the 
Hotel Utah beginning at 9:00 a.m. 

The conference is being called by the 
National Wool Growers Association in 
line with a resolution adopted at a 
meeting of the Executive Committee 
last summer, which asked for the re- 
view of present range examination 
methods of the Forest Service and the 
Bureau of Land Management. The res- 
olution opposed the present methods of 
range examination and requested that 
a committee be selected to make con- 
structive suggestions for improving 
range evaluation studies. 

Washington officials of the Forest 
Service, Soil Conservation Service, and 
Bureau of Land Management have in- 
dicated they will send representatives 
to the meeting. A well-known range 
expert, L. A. Stoddart, Head of the 
Range Management Department of 
Utah State University at Logan, will 
keynote the meeting. 


L. A. Stoddart Speaks 


on Range Management 


HE science of range management 

has generally failed to sell itself to 
the public, especially the livestock 
people, Dr. Laurence A. Stoddart, for- 
mer president of the American Society 
of Range Management, told the society 
at its meeting in Portland, Oregon, 
February 5. 

“Far too many Government employees 
are dealing with range problems and 
making range management decisions, 
even though they have never had forma! 
course work in range management. 
Courses in livestock management, 
range nutrition, watershed manage- 
ment, range economics, development of 
range lands by seeding, fencing and 
brush eradication are not just inci- 
dental to the training of range man- 
agers,” said Dr. Stoddart. 

“In range education, public land 
management agencies want fundamen- 
tals stressed, such as ecological prin- 
ciples and plant responses. Stockmen 
want livestock responses and monetary 
returns to investment stressed. Both 
are interested in wise use of forage, but 
their viewpoints are far apart,” he 
added. 
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President Josendal Reviews Problems Facing Sheep Industry 


Address Delivered at 
95th Annual Convention 
National Wool Growers Association 
San Antonio, Texas 
January 25, 1960 


S we look at the sheep industry 
+% today, we see an industry beset with 
many problems. As individual pro- 
ducers, we find it more and more nec- 
essary to improve our production 
whenever possible to meet increasing 
costs and competition. In today’s mar- 
kets, it is no longer enough just to 
raise any wool or any lamb. Fiberwise, 
we are competing with natural fiber, 
synthetics and wool and wool products 
from all over the world. To keep our 
market, we must aim to produce higher 
quality wool than any other country. 

The variation in climate in the U. S., 
both geographically and from season 
to season, brings a variety of lamb to 
market, both in type and condition. The 
high quality lambs sell readily, but 
less desirable ones are always a drug 
on the market. It is encouraging to note 
that more and more sheep shows and 
fairs are judging lambs not on appear- 
ance alone, but on carcass yield. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
colleges are doing most worthwhile 
research on lamb carcasses and breed- 
ing. We will hear of progress on these 
studies during this convention. 


Maintaining World Peace 


When we sell our wool and lambs, we 
find that our markets are affected by 
many factors over which we, as pro- 
ducers, have no control. Many of these 
factors are the result of Government 
action or inaction. This is where an 
organized approach is necessary. Easily 
the number one issue confronting all 
of us as a Nation, an industry and 
individua! citizens is the maintenance 
of peace. The activity and policies of 
the Federal Government are directed 
with this as the foremost aim. We sin- 
cerely believe that the United States 
can be a leader in maintaining world 
peace by remaining strong in defense, 
morally and ecenomically. 

In maintaining economic strength we, 
as an industry, seriously wonder at 
what point a balance between inter- 
national trade relations and keeping a 
sound and healthy American industry 
will be reached. The American econ- 
omy is made up of a myriad of indus- 
tries, many of them—such as ours-- 
small compared to the national total. 
Yet it is an integral part of the whole 
and is often a major part of local and 
economies. We do not believe 
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this Nation can afford to sacrifice any 
industry. 


National Wool Act 


In order to maintain a domestic sheep 
and wool industry, the Administration 
and Congress adopted the National 
Wool Aci. It is succeeding in its aim 
to encourage the domestic production 
of wool. It has served, and will con- 
tinue to serve, a most useful purpose. 
It is one agricultural program that is 
working well. The population of sheep 
has increased by 1,270,000 head since 
the inception of the Act. But the Wool 
Act assumes that the sheepman will 
sell his lambs to good advantage and 
his wool on a free market. But, will 
he? There has been a terrific reduction 
in the number of woolen mills in the 
last ten years resulting in a concentra- 
tion of the textile industry. A major 
contributing factor to the disappear- 
ance of woolen and worsted mills has 
been the increase of imported goods. 
In 1954, we imported 19,500,000 square 
yards, compared to 40,300,000 square 
yards for only the first nine months of 
1959. The American mills are our only 
customers. We cannot let them continue 
to lose business to low-cost imports 
from countries with cheap wages. 


Lamb Imports Increasing 


For years we had the American lamb 
market to ourselves. This is no longer 
true. In 1956, lamb and mutton imports 
amounted to only 1,400,000 pounds. In 
1959, they rose to nearly 60,000,000 
pounds. The imports of cheap mutton 
have completely demoralized the market 
for old ewes. Imports of lamb have 
been dumped at irregular times on 
either coast at prices well below those 
for domestic lamb. This combination 
of distribution and pricing of imported 
lamb is doing serious injury to the 
lamb market. The potential for in- 
creased lamb imports is staggering. 


Threat of Inflation 

There is an old adage on the range 
that, “Good fences make good neigh- 
bors.” We believe that it is high time 
the United States built some economic 
fences in the form of adequate tariffs 
and quotas. Not only must this Nation 
keep individual segments of the econ- 
omy strong, but it must also do every- 
thing possible to halt the serious course 
of inflation. Inflation is particularly 
injurious to agricultural producers. In 
our own case, we see rising costs of 
processing, transportation and distribu- 
tion of both wool and lamb. All the 
others who handle our products get 
their added costs. We on the producing 
end must take whatever is left. During 
this convention we will see, graphically 
illustrated, what is happening in our 
lamb market. 

There is something we can do about 
inflation. Collectively and individually, 
we can support our Congressmen in 
those policies which minimize inflation. 
We particularly can help prevent new 
spending programs which can only 
aggravate the situation. 

Little Kingdoms 

During the past year, your Associa- 
tion has been busy with many problems. 
All of these have been reported through 
the columns of the NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER and your State publications. 
Most of these have had to do with Gov- 
ernment agencies. It is amazing how 
many pressures are brought to bear 
on these agencies from all directions. 
It is even more amazing the way these 
agencies are able to insulate themselves 
from pressures. We often find that 
Government agencies are able to build 
up little kingdoms of their own, where- 
in the bureaus themselves set their own 
policies. There are many fine career 
men in government, particularly in the 
research branches, but we cannot help 
commenting on the tendency in some 
administrative divisions to become little 
powers unto themselves. 


Expression of Thanks 

I want to thank the officers, mem- 
bers and staff for the fine cooperation 
and support given me. I am particularly 
gratified with the tremendous work and 
resulting vote given in the referendum 
on the promotion program under the 
Wool Act. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
extend my personal thanks to Miss 
Irene Young. Although she officially 
retired this year, she has come back 
to the office and given freely of her 
time, ability and wise counsel whenever 
called upon. 
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Secretary Marsh Presents Financial Report 


Address Delivered at 
95th Annual Convention 
National Wool Growers Association 
San Antonio, Texas 
January 25, 1960 


gma “figures” are more interesting 
than other “figures” depending on 
whether they are “female” or “finan- 
cial.” The figures I am’ about to set 
forth are what most people will prob- 
ably consider the less interesting kind; 
namely, financial. However, they will 
interest all of you who want to know 
the present financial status of your 
National Wool Growers Association, 
especially when I tell you that despite 
unusual expenditures this year our 
treasury is still solvent. However, the 
funds now available will have to be 
used in the months ahead to meet cur- 
rent expenses prior to receipt of quota 
payments from our various. State 
associations for the 1959-60 fiscal year. 


100 Percent Support 


And speaking of quota payments 
from the States, they do represent the 
major financial support of your Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. I am 
happy to report that 100 percent of 
the quotas which were assigned to the 
States last January have been paid. In 
addition we were happy to welcome the 
New Mexico Wool Growers Association 
into our membership this past summer 
and that organization has paid its 
quota for the last half of the fiscal year. 
Last January the Executive Committee 
voted to reduce quotas to the States by 
approximately 23 percent from the 
amounts paid for the previous fiscal 
year or from $65,000 to $50,000. The 
Executive Committee also provided that 
the balance of our expenses would be 
met from Ram Sale reserve funds. In 
addition, New Mexico, which was not 
included when quotas were set up last 
January, has paid $1,784. 

Additional income which your As- 
sociation recieved during the 1958-59 
fiscal year included $22,241 from pay- 
ments made by States on the previous 
year’s quota, miscellaneous income of 
$100.75 and interest on bonds of 
$667.94. Also contributed to receipts 
as authorized by the Executive Com- 
mittee was $12,500 from the National 
Ram Sale reserve fund, making total 
receipts for the fiscal year of $70,292.69. 


Breakdown of Expenses 
And now for a breakdown of our ex- 


penses for the 1958-59 fiscal year: 
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Cost of operating the Salt Lake office, 
including salaries, amounted to $47,- 
498.07. Organization and convention 
expense totaled $2,350.12. Legislative 
and general expense in Washington, 
D. C. for the year totaled $3,095.81. 
Freight rate work of Charles E. Blaine 
and Son cost us $3,402.38. Expenses of 
American Wool Council directors to the 
Wool Bureau in attending meetings 
during the year totaled $1,973.06. Ex- 
penses of our sheep disease and vibri- 
osis committees totaled $561.60. As in 
past years, $1,600 was again expended 
for our membership in two organiza- 
tions working for adequate tariff pro- 
tection for domestic industries, namely 
the Nation-Wide Committee on Import- 
Export Policy and the Trade Relations 
Council of the United States. A total 
of $24,609.85 was paid by the National 
Wool Growers Association to the pub- 
lishing company for subscriptions to 
the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
magazine in accordance with postal 
regulations. Also, a total of $11,955.21 
was expended mostly during August 
and September for necessary work in 
behalf of the wool and lamb promotion 
referendum. Due to the opposition 
efforts, our Executive Committee au- 
thorized an expenditure of up to $12,000 
to work for a favorable vote on the 
promotion program. The voting results 
in the referendum would indicate it 
was money well spent. However, this 
expenditure was not provided for in 
our budget last January and due to 
this fact, our disbursements for the 
first time in several years exceeded our 
receipts. However, the deficit only 
amounted to $2,753.41. So actually, 
if it had not been for the unbudgeted 
item of some $12,000, our receipts 
would have exceeded our disbursements 
for the year. 


Again in this coming year we will 
have some unusual and added expenses. 
The hearing on lamb and mutton im- 
ports slated for March 22 and the addi- 
tional work in that regard is just one 
example. We already have one payment 
from the Montana Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation to be credited on their quota 
for the 1959-60 fiscal year amounting 
to $1,078. I am sure we will put it to 
good use, and it is appreciated. 


Staff Changes 


This has been another busy year for 
the Salt Lake office staff. We have had 
some change in personnel this year also. 
Late in November our Associate Edi- 
tor, Jack DeMann, left us rather sud- 
denly when he was offered a better 
paying position. Miss Gladys Mike, 
one of our hard-working and faithful 
staff members of the past ten years, 
was offered the position vacated by Mr. 
DeMann and is doing a good job on it. 
However, that does leave me without 
a secretary and I am still looking for 
a good one to replace Gladys. 


Thanks to President Josendal 


Our president, Harold Josendal, has 
given very freely of his time and has 
traveled many, many miles this past 
year in behalf of the Association. In 
closing I would like to express my ap- 
preciation to him for his support and 
to all of the officers of the National 
Wool Growers Association as well as 
many individuals in our State associa- 
tions who have given us another year 
of excellent support and cooperation. 


NWGA Convention 


Dates Announced 


HE next convention of the National 

Wool Growers Association will be 
held in Denver, Colorado, January 22- 
25, 1961. Headquarters hotel will be 
the Brown Palace. Plan now to be 
there. 

The 1962 NWGA convention will be 
held in Salt Lake City, Utah at a time 
and place to be announced later. 

The Executive Committee, at its final 
meeting at the San Antonio convention, 
voted to leave the decision as to the 
time and place of the summer meeting 
up to the officers. 
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Mrs. O. T. Evans Reports on: 





Progress of N. W.G. A. Auxiliary for 1959 


T is an honor 

and pleasure 
to bring to you 
a report of the 
progress and 
aeccomp]ish- 
menis of the 
Auxiliary for 
the past year. 

We have been 
working with 
enthusiasm un- 
der the motto: 
“In necessary 
things, unity; 
in doubtful things, freedom; in all 
things, charity.” Throughout the 20 
States active in the work of the Auxil- 
iary, we are endeavoring to set up a 
uniform program of “Three Promo- 
tions.” In the “Three Promotions” we 
are showing and telling the superior 
qualities of wool and lamb to young 
people. These activities are in an area 
where women have aptitude—talking 
and working with young people. The 
“Three Promotions” are the Make It 
Yourself With Wool sewing contest, the 
Miss Wool contest and lamb promotion. 
These varied projects give a greater 
number of women a choice of interest. 
It has been said that women are like 
money: you have to keep them busy 
or they lose interest. The Auxiliary 
women are very interested and very 
busy. We have chairmen in all the 
States for all three projects. These 
projects, by their very nature, give an 
all-year-round activity and publicity. 


Make It Yourself With Wool 


In the Make It Yourself With Wool 
contest, we follow the rule that “we 
help ourselves by helping others.” 
Some have thought that the contest is 
designed to sell the wool used by the 
contestants and have stressed the num- 
ber of contestants as our main object. 
Although the contestants last year did 
buy about $300,000 worth of material, 
that alone would not justify the time 
and work that we put into it. Our ob- 
ject is twofold—education and recog- 
nition for the girls, and creating 
through talk about and use of WOOL, 
the attention of publicity media. In 
this way we aim to make the public 
conscious of WOOL and have the story 
of WOOL told in such a way as to 
create a favorable psychological reac- 
tion to WOOL. 

We have over 400 women working as 
directors in the contest educating in 
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WOOL sewing, which shows the girls 
the superior qualities of WOOL the 
best way they could be shown—by actual 
first hand USE in constructing a gar- 
ment. You may be sure they will use 
100 percent Virgin Wool thereafter. 
The girls are the future home demon- 
stration agents, home economics teach- 
ers and housewives who will pass the 
knowledge on to others, making it a 
far-reaching program. 

After they have used this 100 percent 
wool in constructing a garment, they 
show it to others. Garments are shown 
in about 400 style shows throughout the 
20 States to approximately 90,000 
people. It is safe to say that for every 
girl who enters this contest, ten more 
people will become conscious of WOOL. 
In 1958 approximately 12,000 girls 
bought woolen material and made gar- 
ments. Multiply this by ten and you 
have a large number using 100 percent 
wool. We expect to add new categories 
to the contest next year which will 
nearly double this number. 

We have noticed a change in the 
attitude of women toward synthetics. 
We don’t know whether this has been 
brought about by our talk and publicity 
or whether there has been just about 
enough time for consumers to learn, 
through use, that the synthetics aren’t 
all they are said to be. It could be both. 

It has been said that the test of any 
undertaking is: Is it the truth? Is it 
fair to all? Will it build friendship and 
is it beneficial to all? This contest 
meets all four of those tests. 

We don’t have to hunt for ONE good 
quality in WOOL—it has all the seven 
wonders, about which we are proud to 
TALK. We can be completely honest 
when we talk of its good qualities. The 
sewing contest makes friends for 
WOOL and is beneficial to all. For the 
girls, it is a recognition of their con- 
structive skill. It gives them poise, 
education and self reliance. For the 
wool growers it creates TALK, much 
TALK, which is the best form of pub- 
licity. The civic interest it creates 
gives us the cooperation of all pub- 
licity media and sponsoring groups. It 
is basically an unselfish project and 
because of this has been so successful. 


Miss Wool 


In the Miss Wool contest, a quick 
attention-getter, a beautiful, talented 
girl with a charming personality is 
chosen from 20 councils with attending 


publicity, such as appearing before 
large groups and riding in parades. 
The winner in a grand finale is pro- 
vided with a wool wardrobe which she 
SHOWS to glamorous advantage in ex- 
tensive travel before many people. This 
is a very effective form of SHOWING 
and TELLING about WOOL. This is 
conducted in a much more dignified 
manner than an ordinary beauty con- 
test. 


Lamb Promotion 


In Lamb Promotion we are working 
to establish a program, uniform in all 
the States—working with young people, 
SHOWING them and educating them 
to the taste of lamb, properly cooked. 
Education to the taste of lamb should 
precede the selling. The long-range 
way of doing this is through the youth 
of America. We are reaching and 
working with groups which will not 
overlap with the work of the American 
Sheep Producers Council. Mrs. Delbert 
Chipman, National Lamb Promotion 
Chairman, had done the groundwork of 
our program in Utah, before beginning 
with the other States. The National 
Wool Growers Auxiliary and National 
Wool Growers Association are greatly 
indebted to Mrs. Chipman for her years 
of effort and ideas in both wool and 
lamb promotion. In 1959 we gave the 
State lamb promotion chairmen a 
choice of four projects to carry out: 
Teenage cookouts, free sample booths 
at fairs, 4-H lamb cookery awards and 
introduction of cooked lamb to school 
lunch supervisors, FFA directors or 
others in youth work. Next year we 
hope to conduct one project throughout 
all the States. 


Other Activities 


We are happy that, since the Wool 
Bureau has seen fit to discontinue the 
co-sponsorship of the sewing contest, 
the ASPC directors have recognized the 
value of the contest and have set up a 
committee for its co-sponsorship. The 
money which the ASPC allocates to the 
Auxiliary is used to pay the expenses 
of the contest and lamb promotion. We 
women give our time and efforts freely 
and love to do the work because we feel 
that it is worth-while. We enjoy our 
association with young people and 
with each other. 

Aside from the “Three Promotions” 
the National officers and State presi- 
dents have assisted in the efforts to 

(Continued on page 52) 
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House Group Asks Continu- 
ation of Lamb Grading 


HE House Committee on Agriculture 

met in executive session on January 
19, 1960, and approved the following 
resolution on lamb grading: 


“WHEREAS, the Committee on Agricul- 
ture has had under consideration in open 
hearings the question of the suspension or 
continuation of the Federal grading of lamb 
and mutton; and 

“WHEREAS, the preponderance of the 
testimony presented at such hearings, in- 
cluding that of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, convinces the Committee of the 
desirability of the continuation of some 
form of Federal grading for lamb and 
mutton; and 

“WHEREAS, neither the grading stand- 
ards presently in effect nor those which have 
been proposed by the Department of Agri- 
culture appear to be entirely satisfactory 
either to producers or consumers; therefore, 

“BE IT RESOLVED that it is the sense 
of this Committee that the Department of 
Agriculture and the lamb producing, dis- 
tributing, and consuming industry should 
make a renewed and vigorous effort to work 
out standards for the grading of lamb and 
mutton which will more nearly reflect both 
consumer preference and producer interest 
so that such new regulations may be placed 
into effect prior to the date announced by 
the Secretary for the suspension of the 
grading program.” 


The Committee also sent a letter to 
Secretary Benson in which they further 
recommended: (a) that not only should 
proper grade standards be established 
but that the grading personnel be in- 
structed and advised to carry out these 
regulations in a precise and uniform 
manner, and (b) that during the next 
twelve months the Department of Agri- 


culture conduct a cost study on the 
effect of grading on both producer and 
consumer prices. 

As a result of the House Committee’s 
action, the Department of Agriculture 
invited the eight members of the Tech- 
nical Committee plus representatives 
of the four major national farm organ- 
izations and two national consumer 
interest groups to meet in Washington, 
D. C. on January 29. 

The Technical Committee previously 
selected includes representatives from 
the National Wool Growers Association 
(President Harold Josendal); Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council (J. R. 
Broadbent); National Lamb Feeders 
Association; Western States Meat 
Packers Association; Reciprocal Meat 
Conference; National Association of 
Hotel and Restaurant Purveyors; Na- 
tional Association of Food Chains, and 
the Virginia Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The farm organizations invited to 
send representatives to the meeting 
include The American Farm Bureau 
Federation, National Grange, National 
Farmers Union, and National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives. The two con- 
sumer groups are the Home Economics 
Association and the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 

Secretary Benson said he was calling 
the meeting “with the hope that an 
agreement on revised lamb grading 
standards can be reached.” He stated 
further, “I am hopeful that the respon- 
sible groups to be represented at this 
meeting will make every effort to re- 
solve their differences and in this way 
permit the Federal Grading Service for 
lamb and mutton to be continued with- 
out any lapse.” 


Technical Committee on 


Lamb Grading Meets 


AROLD Josendal, NWGA President, 

proceeded to Washington, D. C. 
imediately following the San Antonio 
convention to attend the meeting of 
the Technical Committee on Lamb 
Grading, which had been called by 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson for 
January 29. J. R. Broadbent of the 
ASPC Lamb Committee and Lester 
Stratton of the National Lamb Feeders, 
also members of the Technical Com- 
mittee, accompanied Mr. Josendal. 

At the January 29 meeting, the Tech- 
nical Committee spent a little time 
discussing grading standards and the 
report and resolution of the House 
Agriculture Committee issued on Jan- 
uary 19 (see accompanying article). 
They also paid particular attention to 
that part of the House Agriculture 
Committee report directing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make a cost study 
on the effect of grading on both pro- 
ducer and consumer prices. Producer 
members of the committee suggested 
that grading should be suspended while 
that study was being made in order to 
give a fair comparison of the effect of 
grading on producers and consumers. 
It was further suggested by the pro- 
ducer members of the committee that 
the suspension last through a full mar- 
keting cycle. 

As we go to press, we are advised 
that the decision of the Department of 
Agriculture on lamb grading suspension 
is due shortly. There is no indication 
whatsoever, according to President 
Josendal, of what that decision will be. 


House Agriculture Committee Hearings on Grading 


By Edwin E. Marsh 


AMB grading was the subject of 
4 hearings before the House Agricul- 
ture Committee in Washington, D. C., 
the first four days of the week of 
January 11. Unlike many Congressional 
hearings, practically all of the commit- 
tee members were present and evi- 
denced great interest in the information 
presented. We were pleased that a 
committee of 36 people would spend 
four days of close attention on lamb 
grading when there are problems of 
such great magnitude facing them at 
this session. 

As previously announced, Congress- 
man Cooley, Chairman of the House 
Agriculture Committee, asked that Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson’s proposal 
to suspend lamb and mutton grading 
for one year, effective January 4, be 
held up until his Committee had an 
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opportunity to study the problem. The 
Department of Agriculture yielded to 
his request and postponed any action 
on the proposed suspension order until 
February 8. 

January 11, the first day of the hear- 
ing, was devoted to testimony of the 
Department of Agriculture represented 
by Assistant Secretary Clarence L. 
Miller. Mr. Miller, of course, upheld 
the action of the Department in an- 
nouncing the one-year suspension be- 
cause the industry and the Grading 
Service had been unable to come to an 
agreement on proper revision stand- 
ards. 

The second day of the hearing was 
turned over to the lamb producers, 
feeders, and others backing the Secre- 
tary’s stand for suspension. Those 
testifying in support of his position 
were: Harold Josendal, Penrose Met- 
calfe and William McGregor for the 


National Wool Growers Association; 
J. W. Brown, Lester Stratton, J. C. 
Peterson and Howard Wyman for the 
National Lamb Feeders Council; Mrs. 
Delbert Chipman, NWGA Auxiliary 
lamb promotion chairman; Albert Mau, 
sheep producer, Kemmerer, Wyoming; 
Walter Miller, Miller Abattoir, North 
Bergen, New Jersey; and Cliff Bowes, 
independent meat consultant, Chicago, 
Illinois. Another witness appearing on 
Tuesday with the proponents was Hen- 
ry Hindler, Goldring Packing Company, 
Los Angeles. 

The lamb cutting demonstration put 
on by Cliff Bowes as part of the pro- 
ducers’ presentation drew the closest 
attention and interest of all committee 
members. The demonstration pointed 
up the inconsistencies of Federal grad- 
ing and showed that an unusually large 
amount of fat is demanded to qualify 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Lamb and wool is on the move 
with the Auxiliary 


“A MORNING WISH” 

The sun is just rising on the morning of 
another day. What can I wish that this 
day may bring to me? Nothing that shall 
make the world or others poorer, nothing 
at the expense of other men; but just those 
things which in their coming do not stop 
with me, but touch me rather, as they pass 
and gather strength: 

A few friends who understand me, and 
yet remain my friends. 

A work to do which has real value with- 
out which the world would feel the poorer. 

A return for such work small enough not 
to tax unduly anyone who pays. 

A mind unafraid to travel, even though 
the trail be not blazed. 

An understanding heart. 

A sight of the eternal hills and unresting 
sea, and of something beautiful the hand 
of man has made. 

A sense of humor 
laugh. 

A little leisure with nothing to do. 

A few moments of quiet, silent medita- 
tion. The sense of the presence of God. 

And the patience to wait for the coming 
of these things, with the wisdom to know 
them when they come. 


—by W. R. Hunt 


and the power to 


buffet style lamb dinner was served 
{4% under the direction of Mrs. Gloria 
Judd, lamb promotion chairman of 
Coalville, Utah. Guests were women 
outside the industry who were not 
familiar with lamb. 

Lamb was prepared in six different 
ways including leg of lamb and lam- 
burgers. 


ATIONAL Lamb Week was observed 

in North Dakota through broadcasts 

on radio and television. The stations 

urged people to eat lamb and suggested 
ways of preparing all cuts of lamb. 

Roast leg-of-lamb was served the first 
of December at the Annual Sheep Day 
at North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo. About 85 people were served 
lamb at a noon meal. 

For the annual “Make It Yourself 
With Wool” Contest, lamb chops were 
served to 133 people. These included 
contestants, mothers and fathers and 
younger brothers and sisters. 


Mrs. Delbert Chipman, American Fork, Utah (right) and Mrs. O. T. 
Evans, Casper, Wyoming, NWGA Auxiliary President (left) holding 


plaque presented to Mrs. Chipman by the Auxiliary. 


Mrs. Chipman 


received a lifetime membership in the Auxiliary in recognition of her 


contribution to the activities of the organization. 


(See opposite page 


for further information on the presentation.) 


AMB promotion has been on the move 
in Nevada. Mrs. Burton H. Robins, 
State and local lamb promotion chair- 
man, furnished lamb for the annual 
4-H Achievement Day Banquet at Ely. 
Three choice lambs were roasted 
serving approximately 225 4-H Club 
members, parents, leaders and sponsors 
who were in attendance for the annual 
event. 


Dinner’s served! Scouts at Lamoille Girl 
Scout Camp enjoy lamb dinner served to 
promote use of lamb. 


Outdoor Chef Mrs. Pete Elia, lamb promo- 
tion chairman for the Eastern Nevada Wool 
Growers Auxiliary, Elko, was among the 
members of the Auxiliary who prepared a 
lamb dinner at Lamoille Girl Scout Camp 
last summer. (See December issue) 


N RS. James Baggett, Ozona, Texas, 
i lamb promotion chairman, has 
more than her lamb work of which to 
be proud. Mrs. Baggett’s two daughters 
represented their district at the State 
“Make It Yourself With Wool” contest 
in San Antonio on January 16. 

Ann, the older, is a senior at Texas 
Tech. College and was the senior rep- 
resentative at the contest. Sally, a 
senior in high school, was the junior 
contest representative. 
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NWGA Auxiliary Members Have 


Successful Meeting in Texas 


The ladies who made the stay in Texas so outstanding (1. to r.) Mrs. 


Adolph Stieler, decorations chairman; Mrs. 


Mary Spiller Crawford, 


general auxiliary convention chairman; Mrs. S. M. Harvick, contest 
activities chairman; and Mrs. Willie B. Whitehead, president of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Auxiliary. 


By MRS. F. J. ELLIS, JR. 


a Welcomes You!” was the 
theme heard over and over again 
during the four days of Auxiliary 
events at the NWGA convention in San 
Antonio, January 24-27. 

The social highlight was the Texas 
hostess luncheon held in the gorgeous 
Anacha Room of the St. Anthony Ho- 
tel. A style show presented by Frost 
3rothers featuring many wool garments 
was received with “oohs” and “aahs” 
by the nearly 500 women in attendance. 
Following the luncheon the ladies took 
a tour of historic spots in San Antonio. 
Included were the Spanish Governor’s 
Palace, Concepcion Mission, La Villita, 
and the Alamo. 

Joske’s of Texas hosted a brunch 
along with a fashion show of elegant 
spring apparel for Auxiliary members 
and contestants. Modeling in the style 
shows were charming Carrell Currie, 
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“Miss Wool of 1960” and Day Padgitt, 
“Miss Wool of Texas.” 

This has been a year of change, prog- 
ress, and accomplishment in the Auxil- 
iary. Mrs. Parm Dickson, first vice 
president, of Okanogan, Washington, 
resigned due to ill health and Mrs. S. 
M. Ercanbrack, Provo, Utah, was 
elected to fill her term. Mrs. Roy Laird, 
Dubois, Idaho, will replace Mrs. Ercan- 
brack as second vice president. 

Two new State auxiliaries—Arizona 
and Oklahoma—have been formed and 
were accepted as members of the 
National Auxiliary. 

Plans to incorporate the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the NWGA as a non-profit 
organization will be completed as soon 
as possible in order to give State auxil- 
iaries added protection. 

Auxiliary members were fortunate to 
have two experts in the field of fashion 
and fabric in attendance at the San 
Antonio convention. They were Mrs. 
Gladys Chapitis of Denver, new Na- 


tional Contest Director employed by the 
ASPC, and Mrs. Emma Rogness, home 
economist with the Pendleton Woolen 
Mills in Portland. Mrs. Chapitis’ list 
of former accomplishments along with 
her charming personality and practical 
ideas, gave contest directors a feeling 
of renewed enthusiasm. New rules 
were formulated and old contest classi- 
fications simplified. Mrs. Rogness spoke 
on the importance of stressing good 
workmanship to all contestants. She 
showed pressing devices needed to give 
garments the “finished look,” talked on 
color and line, accessories, and espe- 
cially emphasized choosing a pattern 
suitable for the girl who will be making 
the garment. 

Convention sessions consisted of 
many excellent State reports on wool 
and lamb promotion, and it is evident 
that much progress is being made in 
both areas. Additional information was 
gained from Mr. Walter Pfluger, vice 
president of the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council, who explained their 
stand on finances for the Make It Your- 
self With Wool contest and also for the 
Miss Wool contest. Mr. Russell Willis, 
manager of the San Angelo, Texas, 
Board of City Development, gave sug- 
gestions for successfully conducting 
State Miss Wool contests. He also an- 
swered questions of auxiliary members. 
Harold Josendal, president of the 
NWGA, greeted the ladies and thanked 
them for their untiring efforts in the 
promotion of lamb and wool. 

Mrs. Delbert Chipman, American 
Fork, Utah, originator of the Make It 
Yourself With Wool sewing contest, 
past president of the Women’s Auxil- 
iary to the NWGA, and presently 
National Lamb Promotion Chairman, 
was presented a lifetime membership in 
the Auxiliary by President Mrs. O. T. 
Evans. The engraved plaque reads, 
“Ora Chipman, Past President Women’s 
Auxiliary, National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, is hereby granted an Honor- 
ary Life Membership in Recognition of 
Her Outstanding Contribution to the 
Activities of this Organization, 1960.” 

We wish to thank the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers Auxiliary; their Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Willie B. Whitehead; Mrs. 
Mary Spiller Crawford, General Auxil- 
iary Convention Chairman; Mrs. S. M. 
Harvick, Contest Activities Chairman; 
Mrs. Adolph Stieler, Decorations Chair- 
man; and all their committees for a 
wonderful convention. 

“Thanks, Texas!” 





OHIO 


and 


TEXAS 


It’s a summer holiday in Paris, London and Rome for 
these two grand prize winners—Elizabeth Bennett of 
Salem, Ohio, Junior Division winner, and Paula Obrecht, 


Claude, Texas, Senior Division winner. Teenagers Win 


Enjoying a ride on the lovely San Antonio River are the 40 contestants in the Make It Yourself With Wool finals. 


Contestants enjoyed five days of fun-filled activity during their stay in San Antonio. 





National award winners announced at the Make It Yourself With Wool contest finals. 
(Pictured fifth from right is Joan Hull, Director of Home Sewing of the Wool Bureau). 


and prizes. 


See story below for names 


Make It Yourself With Wool Finals 


HERE there’s a wool there’s a way! 
Two teenage sewing queens proved 
it by winning a two-week summer holi- 
day in Paris, London and Rome—the 
top award in the national finals of the 
“Make It Yourself With Wool” home- 
sewing contest, held in the Gunter 
Hotel in San Antonio, Texas, January 
25, 1960. 

Elizabeth Bennett, 17, of Salem, Ohio, 
and Paula Obrecht, 19, of Claude, 
Texas, both had their hearts set on the 
European trip, and their fingers crossed 
when they entered the contest in their 
States last fall. Elizabeth, a junior at 
Andrews School for Girls in Willough- 
by, Ohio, skillfully sewed her way to 
the top honors in her State, making for 
herself an all-wool, gold, brown and 
gray plaid skirt, coordinated with a 
short, brown collarless jacket. She 
added a dash of color excitement with 
a yellow wool jersey blouse with large 
shirt collar. 


A Paris Design 


Paula entered a Paris design by 
Lanvin-Castillo, a lightweight beige 
wool crepe dress in the popular blouson 
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silhouette. The fabric of the bodice is 
softly draped to simulate the look of a 
jacket with three-quarter length kimono 
sleeves. Paula, a sophomore at Harding 
College in Searcy, Arkansas, plans to 
pursue a career in fashion designing. 

The two young ladies led 38 other 
State finalists in the ‘““Make It Yourself 
With Wool” contest. They plan to make 
their trip in June or July via Pan 
American World Airways. 


Several Thousand Entries 


Several thousand girls between the 
ages of 13 and 22 enter the contest each 
year in 20 Western and Midwestern 
States. The contest, which is designed 
to show young girls how easy it is to 
sew with wool, offers prizes totaling 
$45,000. 

Following State-wide eliminations at 
which State champions are selected, the 
top home sewing experts appear in the 
National Fashion Show, which is a 
highlight of the annual convention of 
the National Wool Growers Association. 
The Association’s Women’s Auxiliary 
co-sponsors the “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” contest with the Wool Bureau. 


Other Award Winners 


Other national award winners an- 
nounced at the finals are: First prize, 
junior division: Jo Ellen Patton, 15, 
Kirksville, Missouri — portable sewing 
machine by Singer Sewing Machine Co., 
and $100 U. S. Savings Bond from Bur- 
lington Retail Fabrics. First prize, 
senior division: Jean Thurber, 19, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska—$300 scholarship by 
Forstmann Woolen Co. and a console 
sewing machine by Singer Sewing 
Machine Co. 

Second prize, junior division: Mar- 
cheta Wood, 16, O’Donnell, Texas—a 
$300 scholarship by Pendleton Woolen 
Mills. Second prize, senior division: 
Mary Lee Kahrs, 20, Smithton, Missouri 
—a portable sewing machine by Singer 
Sewing Machine Co. 

Third prize, junior division: Marilyn 
Rossini, 18, Phoenix, Arizona—$100 
U. S. Savings Bond from “Sag-No-Mor” 
Jersey by Wyner. Third prize, senior 
division: Dottye L. Jones, 20, Ames, 
Iowa—$100 U. S. Savings Bond by 
Standard Felt Co. 

Fourth prize, junior division: Pa- 
tricia June Baumgarner, 17, Belt, Mon- 
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FW. WOOLWORTH co. 


peek mr 


Looking at sign welcoming MIYWW contestants to San Antonio are F. W. 
Woolworth officials O. L. Moore, Houston and San Antonio; L. P. Whiting, 
St. Louis; W. I. Halt, San Antonio; and W. C. Hatherly, St. Louis. 
Woolworth Company pays travel expenses of all contestants to the National 


finals. 


$100 U. S. Savings Bond by 
Mills. Fourth prize, senior 
division: Mary Klock, 20, Troutdale, 
Oregon—$100 U. S. Savings Bond by 
the Producers Livestock Marketing 
Association of Ogden, Utah. 


tana 
Dorman 


Special Award 


A special award, the $500 John B. 
t 


Clark scholarship,. was presented 
Donna Butters, 20, of Inglewood, Cali- 
fornia, by Coats and Clark, Inc. for the 
most fashionable garment in the na- 
tional finals. Miss Butters, who at- 
tends Los Angeles Trade Tech College 
where she is studying fashion design, 
won the scholarship with a dress which 
she designed herself. Executed in 
brown soft brushed wool, the dress, a 
very slim silhouette, has a fitted midriff 
accented by crossed-over panels. 

The 29 other nationa! finalists re- 
ceived dress lengths of all-wool fabric 
from Lebanon Woolen Mills. The 40 
finalists traveled to San Antonio as 
guests of the F. W. Woolworth Co. Their 
five-day stay included special dinners 
and barbecues, selected entertainment, 
and tours of the Alamo 
City. 

‘he 20 States in the contest, now in 
its 14th year, are Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, lowa, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 


sightseeing 
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ISS Wool of America for 1960, 
+ pretty Carrell Currie of Irving, 
Texas was the belle of the ball at the 
banquet of the National Wool Growers 
Association held in the Gunter Hotel in 
San Antonio, January 26, 1960. 

At the banquet Miss Wool was pre- 
sented with her official coach, a mag- 


nificent new 1960 Chrysler New Yorker 


upholstered completely in luxurious 
wool broadcloth. 

The presentation, which was to have 
taken place in early September of last 
year, was delayed by the steel strike 
which halted production on the car. 

Miss Wool’s association with the 
Chrysler signals the greater use of wool 
upholstery in cars made by the Chrysler 
Corporation during the year 1960. Miss 
Wool has already participated in joint 
Chrysler-Wool Bureau publicity proj- 
ects—television films, ete.—publicizing 
this development. 


Wool Upholstery Increasing 


The use of wool upholstery in 1960 
automobiles will show an important 
increase over figures for the past two 
years. Cars using wool upholstery for 
1960 are: Imperial—Southampton, Le 
Baron, Crown; Cadillac — Limousine, 
Fleetwood 60 Special; Lincoln-Conti- 
nental—Continental Mark V Town Car; 
Buick—Electra 225; Oldsmobile—Super 
88 series; and Pontiac—Bonneville 
Series. 


Perched atop her Chrysler New Yorker Miss Wool of 
America Carrell Currie, shows off her $1,000 white wool 
coronation 
with blue embroidered flowers and sequins. 


gown. The gown was of Forstmann wool 


Other Appearances 


Miss Wool also made an appearance 
at the national finals of the “Make It 
Yourself With Wool” contest on Jan- 
uary 25th. She modeled newsmaking 
fashions from her $15,000.00 all-wool, 
all-season 50 piece round-the-clock 
wardrobe. This wardrobe, created by 
leading New York and California de- 
signers, was presented to her at her 
coronation in San Angelo on August 
28th. Her appearance at the convention 
was her second visit to San Antonio in 
the past year. It was at Joske’s depart- 
ment store early last fall where she 
started her six-week fall fashion tour 
of the country’s major department 
stores as part of a major publicity- 
promotion program arranged by the 
Wool Bureau. 

While 1960 marks the second year 
in which the wool industry has chosen 
a National Miss Wool for the purpose 
of promoting wool as a_ year-round 
fabric, it is the first year in which Miss 
Wool has toured the country making 
appearances at retail stores and on 
local radio and television stations. 

The Miss Wool Pageant was spon- 
sored by the City Development Board 
of San Angelo and the Texas Sheep 
& Goat Raisers’ Association and its 
Auxiliary. The Women’s Auxiliary to 
the National Wool Growers Association 
assists in the selection of the State 
Miss Wool candidates. 
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Group Marketing Action 


Proposed for Producers 


believe the time is upon us when the 

American agriculture producers are 
going to have to take some sort of group 
marketing action if they are to remain 
independent producers in any sense of 
the word. There is a very practical 
limit to what the consumer will pay 
for meat and the price is maintained 
near that limit, regardless of supply. 
Great steps are being and have been 
taken to improve the efficiency of the 
retailing, wholesaling and processing 
of our products, but still the costs con- 
tinue to rise. And as always, there is 
only one easy place for each segment 
of the industry to pass its costs on to 
and maintain its markup—back to the 
producers. We take what they are will- 
ing to pay, because we do not have the 
bargaining power to do otherwise. 

Our central markets are on their way 
out and fast; I personally cannot see 
how they can continue to be a major 
marketing factor very much _ longer. 
Anyway, until such time as the pro- 
ducer, by some means, can have an 
effective voice in establishing price, 
he will be at the mercy of the buyer, 
whether we have central markets, or 
whether we don’t. 

To me it appears inevitable that 
within the next few years there will be 
a concentration of power in the live- 
stock industry to meet this situation. 
It can come about by group action of 
independent producers, or it can come 
about by action of vertically integrated 
companies that will ultimately encom- 
pass the entire meat industry from the 
range to the retail store. Such are the 
demands of our highly industrialized 
society. It will not long be concerned 
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W. P. Rickard 
California 


ent 


Stanley C. Ellison 
Nevada 


. 


Welby Aagard 
Utah 


Lucius M. Stephens 
Texas 


with whether or not its food is produced 
on a family-sized farm any more than 
it was more than momentarily con- 
cerned over the passing of the corner 
grocery store. 

It’s time for us to stop wasting our 
energy decrying the “unethical” prac- 
tices of our competitors and get our- 
selves in shape to compete with them. 
They are doing what society demands. 
We will do likewise, or someone else 
will do it for us. 

—Marshall Hughes, President 

Colorado Wool Growers Association 


Western States’ Basic 


Economy Threatened 


ORE and more proposals to transfer 
+ forest areas to National Parks or 
State park systems pose problems of 
ponderous proportions for resource 
industries. Equally as serious is the 
disruption and the harm that will be 
done in upsetting the basic economy of 
Western States. 

Idaho is approximately 65 percent 
Federally owned and controlled. Out 
of our total of 53 million acres, only 
141% million of those acres are on the 
tax rolls in private ownership. Less 
than 30 percent of our State’s area 
must bear the tax burden in support 
of our local, county, and State Govern- 
ment and contribute its share toward 
maintenance of our Federal Govern- 
ment. Lands taken out of all use—be 
they placed in wilderness areas, parks, 
or monuments—contribute nothing to 
the economy. They become areas for 


Wilbur F. Wilson 
Idaho 


Dan Tavenner 
Montana 


Martin Tennant 
South Dakota 


Ken Johnson 
Oregon 


J. Norman Stratton 
Wyoming 


Parm Dickson 
Washington 


the exclusive few who must first make a 
living in some other way than depend- 
ing on our western economy. 

Students of taxation generally agree 
that presently from 28 to 30 percent 
of every dollar goes for local, county, 
State and Federal taxes. Every time 
any industry, and particularly resource 
industries who develop new wealth, are 
curtailed or completely lost, it only 
means the tax load must be spread more 
heavily on the remaining segments of 
business and industry. 

No doubt this situation and condition 
applies to other States who have a large 
percentage of their area Federally 
owned. 

—Wilbur F. Wilson, President 
Idaho Wool Growers Association 


Scars of Long Texas 


Drought Disappear 


HEN spring emerges in a few weeks, 

Texas should resemble a flower 
garden at its best. The ranchers who 
are here now and were in the business 
in 1919 all agree that we have the best 
moisture situation since that time. A 
few scars of the 10-year drought are 
still visible but fast disappearing. This 
same condition prevails over most of 
the Southwestern States. 

The lamb situation is a bit discour- 
aging, due to price. The wool situation 
is good; practically all of the 1959 clip 
has been sold, possibly five million 
carry-over. Some yearling lamb wool 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Lamb Import Threat Keynotes Utah Meet 


Elected to direct the activities of the Utah Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation for 1960 are |. to r.: Wallace Wintch, Manti, vice pres- 
iddent; Welby Aagard, Salt Lake City, president; and James A. 


Hooper, Salt Lake City, secretary. 


HE ominous threat posed by increas- 

ing imports of lamb and mutton 
from foreign countries with low wage 
and production costs, was the keynote 
of a well-attended Utah Wool Growers 
Convention in Salt Lake City January 
15 and 16. Nearly 800 sheepmen mem- 
bers were in attendance at the 53rd 
annual gathering held at the Hotel 
Utah. 

The conventioners elected Welby 
Aagard of Salt Lake City as their new 
president, succeeding J. R. Broadbent 
who declined reelection after serving 
three years in that office. New vice 
president’ is Wallace Wintch of Manti 
who had been appointed to fill the un- 
expired term of George A. Barton, 
killed in an accident last spring. James 
A. Hooper, of Salt Lake City, was 
elected to his 37th term as secretary. 


Pledges Help 


Utah Governor George D. Clyde 
pointed out to the convention the po- 
tential threat of increasing imports of 
lamb and mutton from foreign coun- 
tries. He said the only thing standing 
in the way of transporting lamb and 
mutton by jet airlines from Australia 
and New Zealand to the United States 
was the lack of a return trip cargo. 
When that is solved, he said, live lambs 
can be transported between the “down 
under” countries and the United States 
in a matter of nine hours. The Gover- 
nor drew a round of applause when he 
told the group he would do everything 
in his power as Governor of the State 
of Utah to that the livestock 
industry is not sacrificed. 

President J. R. Broadbent 
ered the threat of lamb and 
imports and predicted that 
trolled and without regulation, 


see 


also cov- 
mutton 
“uncon- 
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NWGA President 


Harold Josendal 
problems with Utah leaders Wallace Wintch, Manti; Don Clyde 
(ASPC president), Heber; M. V. Hatch, Panguitch; and J. R. 


(left) discusses industry 


Broadbent (outgoing president), Salt Lake City. 


imports of live and dressed meat could 
ruin the sheep industry in the United 
States in a few years.” Mr. Broadbent 
attacked the Federal grading of lamb 
and traced the efforts of the industry 
the past year to secure its suspension. 
He told the convention he was con- 
vinced that only pressure from the 
White House could stop Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson’s intention to sus- 
pend lamb grading for a one-year trial 
period. Mr. Broadbent also covered the 
threat to the industry from the decreas- 
ing availability of lands for grazing 
purposes. 


A True Moral Code 


Henry D. Moyle, Counselor to the 
President of the L.D.S. Church, pre- 
sented a very inspirational address 
advising the sheepmen to approach 
their problems on a broad moral foun- 
dation. A true moral code does not 
change with new situations and cir- 
cumstances, concluded President Moyle. 

NWGA President Harold Josendal 
and American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil President Don Clyde addressed the 
convention, covering the work of their 
respective organizations. Salt Lake 
City’s Mayor, J. Bracken Lee, presented 
the address of welcome. Mrs. Thornley 
K. Swan, president of the Utah Wool 
Growers Auxiliary, reported on the 
work of the Auxiliary in lamb and wool 
promotion. 

Pausing for an evening away from 
the many problems threatening their 
industry, conventioners gathered in the 
Lafayette Ballroom of the Hotel Utah 
on January 15 for their annual dinner, 
floor show and dance. 

A digest of the resolutions adopted 
by the Utah Wool Growers Association 
follows: 


Pointed out that the American farmer is 
in the minority although an important cus- 
tomer of industry, and that the average 
investment per farm worker is more than 
$14,000 as compared with $12,000 invested 
for each industrial worker which makes 
agriculture and livestock important but 
not potent politically. 

Seriously demanded reductions in Gov- 
ernment expenditures with an automatic 
reduction in taxes; recommended continued 
decentralization of tax authority. 

Expressed appreciation to all those who 
were instrumental in securing the passage 
of the 1958 National Wool Act, and urged 
its re-enactment unless the taking over of 
our markets by foreign competitors is 
stopped through tariffs or embargoes or 
both. 

Expressed sympathy for the laboring ele- 
ment but asserted that the disparity be- 
tween high urban and industrial wages and 
low rates to livestock and agricultural men 
could not be continued. 

Insisted it would be impossible for the 
sheep industry to comply with the proposed 
restrictions in the employment of transient 
and foreign labor, particularly the rigid 
housing and transportation regulations, as 
now being developed by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Opposed featherbedding of labor and sup- 
ported legislation known as “The Right to 
Work Laws.” 

Supported California Range Association 
in its endeavor to secure sufficient foreign 
labor for the sheep industry. 

Vigorously condemned sheep stealing, 
regardless of what it might be called; rec- 
ommended payment of $100 reward for 
information leading to the arrest, convic- 
tion and imprisonment of thieves stealing 
sheep, pelts or wool owned by any member 
of the association in good standing. 

Recommended that Section 4-13-46, Utah 
Code Annotated, 1953, be amended so that 
local butchers may come into the premises 
of individuals and slaughter livestock for 
the use of livestock owners. 

Recommended that importation of live 
animals be banned due to the constant 
threat of disease and insects that might 
endanger our herds. 

Urged approval in principle of S. 874 
which will give the Department of Agri- 
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culture power to regulate the interstate 
shipment of diseased animals. 

ommended Department of Agriculture 
for its vigilance in keeping Utah free of 
scabies; requested continuation of such 
vigilance not only with regard to scabies 
but also foot rot, scrapie, and blue tongue; 
requested that program for detection of 
these diseases be augmented. 

Commended State Department of Agri- 
culture for its work in keeping sheep 
—* scrapie and other diseases out of 

ah. 

Commended Dr. A. K. Kuttler, recently 
retired State veterinarian, for his fine work 
and cooperation while with the State De- 
partment of Agriculture; pledged support 
to Dr. Paul B. Christofferson, who succeeded 
Dr. Kuttler. 

Called to the attention of both State and 
National Association memberships the im- 
portance of the correct use and care of 
insecticides, pesticides, feed additives and 
implants. 

Urged members and their employees to 
assist in making everyone acquainted with 
the local problems in Civil Defense so as 
to be efficient in case of emergencies. 

Commended the State Legislature and 
the Legislative Council for their study of 
the property tax situation; recommended 
cooperation with the County Assessor, 
County Commission, and the State Tax 
Commission to effect a uniformity of assess- 
ment; commended Utah State Tax Com- 
mission for cooperation with officials of 
the Utah Wool Growers. 

Urged all members to cooperate with the 
Utah State University in research work, 
the control and eradication of diseases and 
all new developments that will improve the 
sheep business. 

Commended the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture for construction of Wool Re- 
search Laboratory in Albany, California, 
and especially commended Dr. Harold Lund- 
gren for his untiring efforts. 

tecommended that all members support 
the purchase of U. S. Savings Bonds to 
the extent of their ability. 

Expressed sorrow over the passing of 
Vice President George Barton and other 
association members during the year. 

Thanked Governor Clyde, Utah’s Con- 
gressional delegation, and Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson for help given in the 
past and for their pledge of continued sup- 
port and cooperation in helping to solve 
the sheep industry’s problems. 

Expressed appreciation to speakers and 
all those who contributed to the success of 
the convention. 


Advertising and Marketing 


Stated that while there has been consid- 
erable advancement and efficiency in pro- 
duction, marketing and distribution have 
not kept pace; suggested the need of more 
effective research in marketing problems. 

In order that the objective of the National 

Wool Act—the annual production of 300,- 
000,000 pounds of wool—may be obtained, 
urged that imports of lamb and mutton 
now threatening the success of that pro- 
gram be frozen at present level and allowed 
to increase only in direct proportion as the 
annual production of wool increases in 
accordance with the provisions of the Wool 
Act. 
Urged that drastic measures be taken in 
connection with the importation of live 
lambs to avoid the danger of spreading 
contagious and infectious diseases that 
could seriously endanger the sheep industry; 
suggested that if embargoes are necessary 
to accomplish this end, then they should 
be established. 

Recommended that association officers 
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make a study and a concerted effort to 
improve and disseminate all information on 
sales of wool, lambs and sheep in Utah; 
urged that a warmer relationship be estab- 
lished between newspapers and livestock 
producers, and requested that more space 
be obtained for sales reports. 

Urged producers to write daily news- 
papers sali for more sales information 
on livestock, and to at all times cooperate 
with each other by giving out sales infor- 
mation as soon a possible to one another. 

Urged concentration on lamb promotion 
as ample supplies of red meat without 
imports from foreign countries will be 
available for 1960. 

Urged association officers to solicit mem- 
bership and support from the Utah lamb 
feeders so that mutual problems may be 
solved. 

Expressed opposition to lamb grading; 
commended Secretary of Agriculture for 
his efforts toward its suspension. 

Commended National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, American Sheep Producers 
Council, American Meat Institute, National 
Association of Food Chains, and all other 
national and local associations for past 
efforts in behalf of lamb, and urged their 
concentration upon greater lamb consump- 
tion and improved values. 

Opposed any interference by the USDA 
under the Packers and Stockyards Act or 
otherwise in unduly restricting the sale 
of sheep and lambs in the country; re- 
quested that before any restrictions are 
developed, they receive the approval of 
sheepmen through their associations. 

Recommended research by the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service to establish a 
better method of wool marketing; requested 
better preparation of wool, and that wool 
be sold on its merit. 

Requested that a fool-proof and careful 
system of certification be established in 
connection with the duty-free entry of 
wools used for carpet purposes. 

Expressed the belief that railroads should 
be granted freedom to engage in all forms 
of transportation to the best interests of 


Utah Sheepmen Receive 


Citations 


ECEIVING citations during the Utah 

Wool Growers Convention were 
Clifford Olsen, Ephraim; J. Alden and 
Snell Olsen, Spanish Fork; and L. R. 
Steadman, Sandy. 

Clifford Olsen was named “Sheep 
Breeder of the Year” by the Utah Reg- 
istered Sheep Breeders Association. 
Mr. Olsen, a well-known Rambouillet 
breeder, received the award for his 
first place entries in the Sanpete Ram- 
bouillet Show, the National Ram Sale, 
and the Wyoming Ram Sale. 

The Olsen Brothers were named 
“Utah Sheepmen of the Year” by the 
Utah Association of Future Farmers of 
America. The brothers were cited for 
their herd of 800 purebred Suffolk and 
Hampshire ewes and for their partici- 
pation in civic, FFA and church 
activities. 

L. R. Steadman was presented with 
a Utah Wool Growers Association tro- 
phy for entering the champion pen of 
three rams at the Utah State Fair. 


the public; that they should be permitted 
to manage their business without feather- 
bedding and unnecessary employment of 
labor. ; 

Commended railroads for improvement 
in many rates and rules the past year. 
Recommended the following without limita- 
tion to other progressive changes: 

Continuation of Rule 24 as presently con- 
stituted; opposition to T-CFB, Application 
#C-8318 which would grant lower rates 
to foreign wool than those on domestic 
wool; continuation of the application of 
double-deck rates where two single cars 
are provided; the establishment of com- 
parable rates for fresh meat and packing- 
house products and live animals; the estab- 
lishment of rates on a car basis but not 
greater than the present established rates 
for double-deck cars of 20,000 pounds min- 
imum, and single-deck cars of 12,000 
pounds minimum, where it is impossible to 
secure the weights of livestock moving 
between counties. 

Commended Ladies Auxiliary for their 
conduct of the Make It Yourself With Wool 
contest and for their untiring enthusiasm 
for the sheep business. 

Commended Hugh Munro of Munro, Kin- 
caid, Mottla for his activity in encouraging 
the use of wool in automobile upholstery 
and in alerting the public to dangers of 
man-made fibers due to their high inflam- 
mability; suggested that Fire Prevention 
Bureaus throughout the United States 
give some attention to this matter. 

Urged special attention of American 
Sheep Producers Council to the use of 
wool in automobile upholstery and to pub- 
licize the danger of inflammable fibers; 
urged all associations and individual grow- 
ers to participate in such programs. 


National Forests 


Commended Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture I. L. Peterson for his recent visit 
to Utah forests; called attention to his 
statement that ranges were not as good 
as they should be; that he would lay the 
responsibility for improvement upon the 
permittee but that so long as the permittee 
manages his allotment so that it shows a 
definite upward trend, he would not reduce 
the number of his permitted stock. 

Requested that upper limit of 3,600 head 
of sheep set by the Forest Service for any 
individual be increased to 5,000 head. 

Urged, for the management of ranges, the 
employment by the Forest Service of prac- 
tices made available through research, such 
as gopher control, spraying of sagebrush, 
application of insecticides, and many other 
new methods. 

Recommended that all public lands ad- 
jacent to Flaming Gorge Damsite continue 
to be administered by the U. S. Forest 
Service so that a continuation of the mul- 
tiple use principle may be assured the users 
of such lands. 

Asked that all livestock interests be ap- 
prized of any proposed withdrawal of lands 
for State parks and be asked to participate 
in the investigation of such project. 

Reaffirmed its opposition to the creation 
of wilderness areas. 

Recommended that current range surveys 
be instituted to provide first-hand informa- 
tion before the division of a range between 
two classes of livestock is permitted. 

Urged all permittees to insist that all 
agreements and commitments with the 
Forest Service be put into written form and 
that permittees be given a copy of such 
transactions to insure that such agreements 
shall be binding upon both permittee and 
the Forest Service regardless of any 
change in personnel. a 

(Continued on page 47) 








Low Wool Stocks Point to 
Strong Prices in 1960 


January 29, 1960 


HE wool cupboard is bare. Stocks 

of wool have been scarce before, 
but Boston topmakers are reported as 
saying they never remember when they 
have been so low as at the opening of 
1960. 

Naturally there are differences of 
opinion as to amounts of wool avail- 
able. Early in January it was esti- 
mated there was not in excess of 7,000,- 
000 pounds, grease basis, or about 
4,000,000 clean pounds in the hands 
of dealers, cooperatives, and growers. 
This volume would not be. more than 
a week’s supply at the current average 
rate of apparel wool consumption. Top- 
makers and mills, however,. claim they 
have enough raw wool in their inven- 
tories to tide them over until new clip 
wools are available. Prices hinge on 
the size of these inventories. If they 
are sufficiently large to last until the 
1960 clip is shorn, prices will continue 
steady during the first part of the year, 
it is believed. If the demand for fall 
goods, however, exceeds expectations, 
then prices may rise. 

Stocks of apparel wool in all hands 
in the United States on January 1, 1960 
amounted to 54.8 million clean pounds, 
according to an estimate of the Ex- 
change Service Bureau. This total 
compares with the revised January 1, 
1959 figure of 90.0 million clean pounds. 
These stocks include all apparel wool 
except those foreign wools which are 
held in bond. 


The Medium Wool Situation 


While there is some question as to 
the exact bareness of the wool cup- 
board generally, there is no question 
about the very low supplies of medium 
wools, particularly quarterbloods. So 
low are supplies that many topmakers 
in Boston, according to the press, with- 


* Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 


*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing. 


*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing........ 


has been given as one of the reasons 
for the demand in medium wools. 

Just before Christmas five  pre- 
shearing contracts were made in Idaho 
at 46 to 4714 cents. Immediately fol- 
lowing Christmas there was a little 
spurt of activity with some of the early 
shorn wools moving at 50 cents, and 
a sale now and then at 46 or 47 cents. 
The intensive interest in Idaho wools 
continued well into January. More sales 
were made, some at 51, some at 5014 
and three at 52 cents in the forepart 
of January. These prices cover pre- 
shearing contracts on 1960 wools. 

On January 12 a sealed bid sale was 
held at Jerome, Idaho, on some 1958 


and 1959 wools. One clip of about 
9,000 fleeces of 1959 wool sold at 47.13 
cents. Another clip of about the same 
size was taken at 47.1 cents. A 1958 
clip of about 10,000 fleeces brought 49.8 
cents, while another clip that had been 
in storage since last spring, sold at 
49.6 cents. 

Five different wool buyers have been 
active in the Idaho field. Including the 
1958 and 1959 wools, which probably 
total close to 360,000 pounds, and the 
estimated pre-shearing contracts on 
1960 wool of 115,000 fleeces, the total 
sale of old wool and that taken under 
pre-shearing contracts is probably 
better than a million and a half pounds. 

J. B. Stanfield of Portland, Oregon, it 
is reported, took a considerable volume 
of Idaho wools under pre-shearing 
contracts at 46 to 51 cents. 

The bulk of the Idaho clips are quar- 
ter and three-eighths blood wools with 
an estimated shrinkage of 47 to 50 per- 
cent. A year ago contract prices on 
such wools averaged 36 to 38 cents a 
pound. 

Clips in the San Luis Valley, Colo- 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
WEEK ENDING JANUARY 29, 1960 


Clean Basis 
Prices 


Jo 


Grease Equivalents Based Upon 
Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (3) 


To 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 56 
55 


56 


$1.25—1.30 
1.20—1.25 


*Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing. 1.10 1.15 


One-half Blood: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple..... 1.20—1.26 


1.15—1.20 


51 
52 
Three-eighths Blood: 


*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
*Ave. French Combing 


One-quarter Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple.... 
*Ave. French Combing 
*Low-quarter Blood: 
*Common & Braid: 


48 
49 


1.15—1.20 
1,05—1.10 


1.08—1.15 
1.00—1.05 
1.00—1.05 

-95—1.00 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY 


Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.20—1.25 57 


1.10—1.20 59 


$ .55— 57 59 $ .51—. 
54— 56 60 .48—. 
48— 51 61 .43—. 


62 
58 


55— . 
52— . 


59— 
55— 


54 
65 


62 
56 


56— . 
50— . 


-60— 
.54— 


51 
52 


62 
56 


56— | 
51— . 
62 5T—. 
60 55— . 


WOOLS (1) 


.58— 
53— 
59— 


57— 


54 59 
49 61 


A9— . 
A3— . 


52— 
45— 


ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


Fine: 


54 
55 


1.30—1.35 


*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
1.25—1.30 


.60— .62 
.56— .59 


55— . 
51— . 


*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 

*Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing. 
*8 Months (1” and over) 1.10—1.15 55 46— . 
*Fall (3%” and over) 1.05—1.10 56 A3S— . 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the Intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 

Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 
heavier in shrinkage. 

In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
been converted to grease basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for 
various shrinkages quoted. Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 
*Estimated price. No sale reported. 


drew their offerings of such types in 
the closing days of 1959. Verification 
of the tight supply situation in the 
medium wools is evidenced by sales of 
old wools and of pre-shearing contracts 
in Idaho, Colorado and in the fleece 
wool areas, and at prices at least 10 
to 12 cents above last year, and pretty 
close to fine-wool values. No interest 
is evident in fine and half-blood wools 
at this time. 

The great popularity of bulky knits 


AI— .52 
.50— .52 
46— .49 


1.15—1.20 57 45— . 


(2) 


(3) 
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rado, largely three-eighths and quarter- 
blood types, were reported as being 
taken under pre-shearing contracts 
within a 48-to-50-cent range. A year 
ago 37 to 39 cents was paid in that 
area. 

The Eaton (Colorado) Wool Pool, 
estimated at 125,000 to 135,000 pounds 
of mostly tag wool, brought 235 cents 
per pound, grease basis, late in Jan- 
uary. 

A wool contracting spurt also oc- 
curred in Montana about the middle of 
the month. These pre-shearing con- 
tracts covered 12-months wools, medium 
to fine, with delivery to be made in 
March. 

The sales include 8,500 fleeces from 
the Cut Bank area at $1.14 a pound, 
clean, landed Boston. In the Chinook 
area, sales covered 3,200 fleeces at 
$1.1315 and 3,800 fleeces at $1.13, both 
on the clean basis, f.o.b. Boston, and 
850 fleeces at 48 cents a pound, grease 
basis. Some 15,000 fleeces, including a 
local pool of 12,000 fleeces, were sold 
in the Harlowton section at 49 cents a 
pound, grease basis. 

Considerable activity has also been 
noted in the fleece wool States. As high 
as 61 cents, grease basis, was reported 
paid for Ohio and Wisconsin quarter- 
blood wools. The estimated clean price 
on these wools is from $1.00 to $1.12. 
Some cars of Minnesota quarter-blood 
wool sold early in the month at 59 cents 
a grease pound, with an _ estimated 
clean price of $1.09. At the time these 
sales were made growers were reported 
as offering their new clip wools at 61 
cents and 62 cents but their offers 
were not accepted. 


The Outlook 


Wool prices in 1960 should be strong 
from present indications. As_ stated 
earlier, much depends on the amount 
of wool topmakers and mills have in 
their inventories, and the demand. 
Since topmakers do their own buying, 
they of course can time their entry into 
the market to suit their needs. 

Then, too, a change one way or an- 
other in foreign wool markets would 
of course affect the domestic situation. 

Foreign auctions were resumed on 
January 7 after the holiday recess with 
strong prices prevailing. However, a 
slight weakness developed and prices 
on January 25 were reported in buyer’s 
favor at Australian markets. 

The Australian selling season for 
the first five months of the 1959-60 
period—up to November 30—has been 
better than that of the corresponding 
period last year. Total sales rose by 
43 percent. The greasy wool] sold aver- 
aged 55 cents a pound, or 26.5 percent 
higher than the 1958-59 period. 

On January 29 the Daily News Rec- 
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ord reported prices, clean basis, landed 
in Boston with duty of 25%4 cents a 


pound paid as follows: . 


Type Sydney Adelaide 
55 (64-70s wp).........---$1.56 ; 
62 (64s wp) se $ 
63 (60-64s wp) 

78 (64s good-av.)........ 1.49 
64 (60s wp) é 
80 (60s good-av.)........ 1.40 

423-2 (58-608) ..............-. 1.35 

424-3 (56-588) 

425-4 (50-56s) 


~Ywr > 


Ww Y 
Nenu pe sl: 
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Due to the increasing size of Aus- 
tralia’s clip, their selling season has 
been extended to 12 months. Hereto- 
fore it has run from late August 
through June. 

It looks as if the use of wool, both 
on a world basis and here in the United 
States, would continue at a good rate. 

Domestic consumption of apparel 
wools in 1959 is estimated to have been 
15 or 20 percent higher than in 1958. 
It is pointed out, however, that 1958 
was a very low production year. Some 
belief is expressed by leading manu- 
facturers that the gain made last year 
may be maintained in 1960. Much, they 
say, will depend on the Government’s 
attitude toward tariff restrictions. 

While there has been no official an- 
nouncement as yet, it is rumored that 
the Geneva Reservation to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade will 
be continued in 1960, with some modi- 
fications. An estimate has also been 
made that the trigger point in 1960 
will be around 1314 million pounds 
instead of the 1314 million pounds set 
for 1959. If these rumors prove true, 
the 45 percent instead of 25 percent 
ad valorem duty will go into effect on 
wool fabric imports when they reach 
1314 million pounds. 

Remember these are rumors and 
estimates, not official announcements. 

In the meantime, imports are coming 
in now at the 20 or 25 percent ad 
valorem rate. 

Wool manufacturers, asserting that 
imports have reached the “peril point,” 
that is, where they are seriously in- 
juring the domestic industry, have 
asked for additional tariff protection. 
The outcome of the hearing on that 
request held in December is not yet 
known. 

The strong position of the domestic 
market for 1960 is summed up by the 
Textiles and Clothing Division of the 
Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration in a release of January 7 as 
follows: 

“Fiber consumption in the woolen 
and worsted industry increased in 1959 
and should make further modest gains 
in 1960. Problems of previous years 
will continue, however, and the pres- 


sure of imports will be an increasing 
negative factor for American mills. 
Nevertheless, the mills should see a 
moderate improvement over 1959, in 
keeping with a general expansion of 
consumer purchasing power. The pro- 
portion of clothing sales in relation 
to total expenditures of consumers 
should remain stable, or even show 
some increase.” 


In the long range outlook for wool 
two factors have been cited by market 
observers as important. First, man- 
made or synthetic fiber production is 
increasing in Europe. This may cause 
a reduction in price for synthetics in 
the United States, which in turn would 
tend to increase the use of blends and 
lower the price of wool. Second, the 
predicted rise in population of the 
world should create a continuing high 
demand for wool. It is to be hoped the 
second point will more than offset the 
first. 


Wool Freight Rates 


HIPPING lines operating between 
Australia and Eastern U. S. ports 

recently reduced their shipping rates 
for wool by eliminating their inland 
freight service. 

Prior to September 1, 1959, the 
freight costs included inland freight 
from the U. S. port of entry to the mill. 
Wool unloaded at Boston was often rail- 
shipped to mills in the South at the 
shipping line’s expense. 

The new rate for grease wool is five 
cents per pound, and for scoured wool 
is six cents per pound. The old rates 
were 5.85 and 7.2 cents, respectively. 
In addition, the shipper continues to 
receive a seven percent commission, or 
rebate. 


Freight Rate Reductions 


AILROADS serving the Southwest- 

ern Lines and Western Trunk Line 
Territory have announced a new rule 
which will result in material savings 
to sheep producers and shippers. Under 
this new rule it wil! no longer be nec- 
essary when computing the rate on 
sheep stopped in transit for dipping 
to use the short-line distance to and 
from the transit point, even though 
said point is directly intermediate be- 
tween the origin and destination of the 
shipment. Moreover, the producers and 
shippers will receive the benefit of the 
lower proportional rates to the Missis- 
sippi River crossing on sheep destined 
to points east of the Illinois-Indiana 
State line and which are stopped in 
transit for dipping or inspection. 
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Columbia Breeders 


Elect Secretary 


AWRENCE C. Patterson of Laramie, 
Wyoming, was named executive 
secretary of the Columbia Sheep Breed- 
ers Association at a directors’ meeting 
held at Logan, Utah, January 4 and 5. 
Mr. Patterson was selected from a large 
number of applicants to replace Mr. 
Alma Esplin who died last August. The 
office will be moved to Ft. Collins, Col- 
orado, by June l. 

The Columbia Association also an- 
nounced that its annual membership 
meeting will be held at the U. S. Sheep 
Experiment Station and Sheep Breeding 
Laboratory at Dubois, Idaho, late in 
May or early June. 

The National Show and Sale will be 
conducted at Upper Sandusky, Ohio, 
September 23 and 24. 


Eisenhower Says Farm 


Laws Outdated 


RESIDENT Eisenhower’ touched 

briefly on the farm problem in his 
State of the Union message delivered 
to Congress on January 7. 

“Our basic farm laws were written 
27 years ago,” the President stated, “in 
an emergency effort to redress hardship 
caused by worldwide depression.” 

Mr. Eisenhower stated that the farm 
laws were continued during World War 
II in order to provide incentive for the 
production of food for the war-torn 
world. He pointed out that the farm 
problem today is totally different. 
“Farm legislation,” he continued, “is 
woefully out of date, ineffective and 
expensive.” 

The President urged Congress to 
enact legislation “that will gear pro- 
duction more closely to markets, make 
costly surpluses more manageable, pro- 
vide greater freedom in farm operations 
and steadily achieve increased net farm 


incomes.” 
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Forest Service Chief 
Submits Annual Report 


ICHARD E. McArdle, Chief of the 

Forest Service, submitted his an- 
nual report for 1958 to Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson on October 28, 
1959. 

Mr. McArdle reports that about 
113,520 acres of range lands were re- 
habilitated by seeding and controling 
undesirable plants. Advances were 
made in developing equipment for re- 
moving competing vegetation and 
preparing sites for seeding. A front- 
mounted brush cutter was completed 
during the year and ground and aerial 
spray equipment was improved. Some 
448 miles of fence and 401 water 
developments were built by the Forest 
Service. 

Range improvements by those holding 
permits represented an investment of 
$612,536, about 18 percent more than 
was received in 1957. 

The Forest Service Chief also re- 
ported that the various regions ap- 
pointed 43 individuals with range 
management training to forests and 
districts with heavy range workloads. 
All western regions held formal on-the- 
ground training schools for range and 
wildlife unit managers and technicians. 
The schools covered livestock—big 
game range analysis procedures, man- 
agement planning, horsemanship, and 
safety in aerial and ground equipment 
operations. Work was also continued 
on analyzing conditions and trends of 
range allotments and preparing man- 
agement plans in cooperation with 
permittees, according to the report. 


HDHD 


1960 
SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION EVENTS 
August 17-18: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
January 22-25, 1961: National Wool Growers’ Con- 

vention, Denver, Colorado. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


August 11-12: California Wool Growers Convention, 


San Francisco, California. 
January 22-25, 1961: National Wool Growers’ Con- 


vention, Denver, Colorado. 
SALES 


May 2-3: California Ram Sale, Sacramento, Califor- 
nia. 

August 17-18: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 

September 15: Utah Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, Utah. 

October 10: Craig Ram Sale, Craig, Colorado. 


SHOWS 


February 12-21: San Antonio Stock Show and Rodeo, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
February 24-March 6: 


Houston, Texas. 
May 1: California Wool Show, Sacramento, Califor- 
a 


Houston Fat Stock Show, 


nia. 
May 1: Far Western International Sheep Dog Trials, 
Sacramento, California. 


PYAR Y 


State Presidents . . . 

(Continued from page 29) 
has been contracted in Texas at 50 
cents net to grower. 

The Texas mohair situation is excel- 
lent. Sixty percent of the clip has been 
contracted at $1.00 for adult and $1.30 
for kid, net. Eighty percent of the 
Texas clip will be exported to countries 
around the world. At this time Texas 
produces 50 percent of the world sup- 
ply. Shearing starts in February for 
the spring clip and in August for the 
fall clip. 

—Lucius M. Stephens, President 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association 


Sheepmen on Wrong 


Merry-go-round 


RESIDENT Eisenhower says in his 

State of the Union message that 
“1960 promises to be the most prosper- 
ous year in our history.” Wool growers 
do not seem to be included in this 
“promised prosperity.” With the settle- 
ment of the steel strike, the Nation’s 
economy is poised for another vicious 
circle of wage and price increases. 
Much to the disappointment of wool 
growers, we seem to be on the wrong 
merry-go-round. Even Time magazine 
heads a column “Down on the Range” 
and they don’t mean taking a trip to 
a Dude Ranch. 

Internationalists claim we _ should 
produce only those things in which we 
are the most efficient, which we would 
trade for whatever else we might need 
that is produced more economically in 
some other country. This would bring 
the same standard of living to all the 
people on this earth. How wonderful! 

In the United States, under the pres- 
ent system of distribution, there seem 
to be a few thorns in the path of our 
produce while it is on its way to the 
consumer. 

Perhaps 1960 may 
backward trend toward 
originally serfdom. 

—Ken Johnson, President 

Oregon Wool Growers Association 


Membership Dues Tax 
Deductible 


HE Internal Revenue Service recog- 

nizes membership dues in trade 

associations as a tax-deductible expense 
of doing business. 

Sheepmen should keep this in mind 
when preparing their income tax re- 
turns so that they can take advantage 
of this tax saving. 
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BLM Conservation 
Activities Increasing 


Ripseraecvidocninael activities last year 
by the Bureau of Land Management 
have made significant contributions to 
the Nation’s resource development, 
according to the annual report of Sec- 
retary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton. 
BLM is responsible for the conserva- 
tion, management, and development of 
more than 477 million acres of the 
Nation’s public lands. 

Enough timber was harvested from 
BLM lands last year to build more than 
100,000 average homes. These lands 
also yielded enough oil to heat more 
than five million homes for a year and 
enough forage to feed more than 11 
million livestock and big game for an 
average of four months. And at the 
same time the Bureau brought in total 
receipts to the U. S. Treasury of more 
than $136,700,000. 

While marking the 25th year of 
progress under the Taylor Grazing Act, 
BLM’s range conservation programs 
continued the job of rebuilding the 
productivity of the Federal range, and 
the development of a long-range pro- 
gram to serve as the basis for future 
resource developments as the Nation 
grows and prospers. 

In its programs and operations dur- 
ing fiscal year 1959, Bureau receipts 
totaled over $136,700,000 of which some 
$51 million were distributed to 27 pub- 
lic land States. Appropriations for the 
Bureau’s management operations dur- 
ing that same year amounted to $26,- 
910,000; for construction $5,685,000, 
and $686,713 for range improvements. 


RDC Steering Committee 
Appointments 


JHEN the Resources Development 
Council was formed in October, 
1958, plans were made for future 
establishment of a committee composed 
of representatives of the different 
industries involved to screen problems 
presented to the Council. 

The Council held its second meeting 
in October, 1959, and decided to acti- 
vate such a committee as soon as 
possible. Each major group on the 
council was authorized to select two 
representatives for the “Steering Com- 
mittee,” as follows: (1) sheep; (2) 
cattle; (3) forestry; (4) minerals; 
(5) oil and gas; (6) agriculture; (7) 
Chambers of Commerce; and (8) water. 

Marshall Hughes of Colorado and 
Stanley Walters of Wyoming have been 
appointed by NWGA President Harold 
Josendal to represent the sheep indus- 
try on this steering committee. 
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this montis 


QUIZ 


\V* will not change our programs as 
we have our pastures all fenced 
with wire and rotate about every two 
weeks. Due to the amount of pasture 
we have, we can not increase our flock 
any more. We feed both alfalfa and 
our good native wheatgrass hay along 
with corn in the winter. We lamb our 
two-year-olds in February and _ the 
other ages the latter part of March 
when we will have our two’s out of the 
way. 
—Floyd Riggs 
Newell, South Dakota 


I am converting all my farm land to 
irrigated pasture and plan on grazing 
sheep in the valley instead of fighting 
the herder situation. My plans also 
include reducing the size of my herd 
and raising better sheep. I built a feed 
lot and fed my lambs this year. I will 
do the same in the future and also buy 
additional lambs to feed if conditions 
are favorable. 
—Keith A. Epler 
Harlem, Montana 


WV" are expecting to raise more ewe 
lambs this year. Since we have had 
we hope to have better 
summer ranges. 
—Arnaud Etchamendy 
Phoenix, Arizona 


more rain 


E try to get the best Hampshire 
bucks and aim to lamb the first 
part of April so that by September 10 
or 20 we can put a 70-pound feeder 
lamb on the Sioux City market. So far 
it has worked out well as we have had 
the top price that day in Sioux City for 
the last three years. We also shear by 
May 10th so when ewes and lambs go 
out to pasture, should the weather get 
nasty, the ewes will lead the lambs to 
shelter and thus save a lot of them. 
—John Reich & Sons 


Dupree, South Dakota 


I am going to cross Hampshires with 
some of my purebred Suffolk ewes 
to get a little more wool and still pro- 
duce a good mutton lamb. My Suffolks 
sheared seven pounds of wool. I would 
like to shear 10 pounds. J would like 
to know what other sheeprnen think of 
this cross. 
—Henry Vandervate 
Ellensburg, Washington 


i7E have no plans for improvement 

this year. Next year we will have 

to adjust to a large cut on the forest. 

We will try to do this by not raising 

our replacements, by lambing earlier, 

and thus being able to get rid of our 
lambs earlier. 

It seems to me that with the cost- 
price squeeze, the present policy of 
the Forest Service and importation of 
lamb and mutton, in a few years the 
only ones that will be in the sheep busi- 
ness will be those looking for an in- 
come tax deduction or those that really 
enjoy the business and have money 
enough to afford it. 

—Chester Price 
Montrose, Colorado 


E keep our own ewe lambs and 
grade them for wool and size. No 
wool blinds are kept. We buy good 
Targhee bucks and always cull out the 
ewes in the fall. 
—Clarence L. Reid 
Nisland, South Dakota 


E plan on using greatest care in 

selecting replacement ewe lambs; 

also on selling old ewes at the first sign 

of broken mouths or poor condition. 

Supplemental feeding during the win- 

ter, we have found, pays off in good 
condition for lambing. 

—Etchart Ranch 
Glasgow, Montana 
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Market Advances Give New 
Hope to Sheepmen 


January 22, 1960 


EW year market advances gave new 

hope to sheepmen and lamb feeders. 
Since Christmas live lamb prices have 
advanced up to $3 per hundredweight. 
lamb price boosts 
were due largely to greater shipper 
competition and improving wholesale 
carcass market. A strengthening whole- 
sale carcass market was noted as prices 
for lamb carcasses increased generally 
$2 to $3 throughout the wholesale 
trade; also fewer lambs on feed January 
Ist could be a contributing factor 
toward increasing prices for the top 
quality classes of slaughter. 

According to USDA figures, the num- 
ber of sheep and lambs on feed at the 
beginning of 1960 was estimated at 
1,140,000 head, 308,000 less than last 
year—a decrease of 7 percent. The 
North Central States accounted for 
2,446,000 head, approximately 60 per- 
cent of the total January 1st inventory. 
Within this region Ohio, Michigan, 
Minnesota and Iowa have slightly more 
head on feed than a year earlier, but 
the remaining States in this region 
have fewer, ranging from a decrease of 
2 percent in Nebraska to 37 percent in 
Kansas. 

In the Western States sheep and 
lambs on feed are estimated at 1,383,000 
head, a reduction of 6 percent. De- 
creases were registered in Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, New Mexico, Utah 
and Nevada. These decreases were 
partially offset by a 3 percent increase 
in Colorado, and a 6 percent increase 
in California. 

A rather liberal marketing of sheep 
and lambs in the 12 major terminal 
markets was recorded during early 
January over late December. However, 
increased receipts failed to keep pace 
with marketings a year ago. 1960 mar- 
ketings are running approximately 17 
behind the same period last 


Earlier seasonal 


percent 
year. 
Good to mostly choice 98-to-114-pound 
slaughter offerings were in greater 
demand. Buyers were not in a position 
to penalize much for excess weights 
because comparatively few heavy- 
weight lambs reached the market. On 
January 11, Denver reported that two 
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loads of good and choice 119-pound 
lambs sold at $19.25 and another load 
of 12l-pounders sold at $19.75. The 
high at the market that day was $19.75 
per hundredweight. 

The average price of good and choice 
feeder lambs at Denver was $19.25 per 
hundredweight in early October. Prices 
declined steadily through October, No- 
vember and December until in late 
December reports showed an average 
feeder lamb price at Denver of $17.52. 
In January the price turned upward 
showing strong 50 cent to $1.00 higher 
quotations. Also receiving the benefit 
of the upward trend in market prices 
were slaughter ewes. January prices 
showed a 25 cent to 50 cent increase 
over the December quotations. 

Price for choice lambs (all weights) 
on January 23rd was $20.35 compared 
to $19.85 in January of 1959. Late 
December 1959 quotations show an 
average live lamb price of $17.56. 

Imports of lamb and mutton car- 
casses, according to the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census, totaled 51.3 million 
pounds for the first 11 months of 1959, 
compared to 23.9 million pounds for 
all of 1958. Lamb is accountable for 
8.9 million pounds of the 1959 import 
poundage and mutton 42.3 million 
pounds. 


Country Sales and Contracting 
CALIFORNIA 


Early January: Around four loads 
of good to mostly choice slaughter 
lambs under 114 pounds with number 
one fall shorn pelts sold at $17. A part 
load of choice 104-pound fall shorn 
slaughter lambs sold at $17.75, while 
at least five loads with number one fall 
shorn pelts weighing up to 113 pounds 
sold at $17 to $17.50. A load off good 
clover pasture brought $15. Around 
nine loads of mostly choice 105-to-112- 
pound fed shorn slaughter lambs with 
number one and two fall-shorn pelts 
sold at $17.75 to $18.50, while two loads, 
which were 75 percent good and bal- 
ance choice, weighing 105 to 110 
pounds, sold at $17. Two loads of choice 
fed lambs weighing 110 to 112 pounds 
sold at $18.50. Three loads of choice 
fed lambs weighing 106 to 110 pounds 
sold at $18. Three more loads of choice 
lambs weighing 105 to 112 pounds sold 
at $17.75, while two loads approximate- 
ly 75 percent good, balance mostly 
choice, and weighing 104 to 112 pounds, 
sold at $17. 

Mid-January: southern Sac- 
ramento and northern San Joaquin 
valleys three loads of choice 110-to 
115-pound fed slaughter lambs sold at 
$19, while five loads of good and choice 
110-to 120-pound slaughter lambs 
brought $18. Three more loads of good 
slaughter lambs weighing up to 125 
pounds sold at $17. 


COLORADO 


In the 


Early January: In northern Colorado 
some six loads of 106-to 114-pound 
wooled choice slaughter lambs sold at 
$18. At least 10 to 12 loads of good 
to mostly choice 102-to 112-pound 
wooled lambs were sold off wheat fields 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Week Ended 


Total U. S. Inspected Slaughter to Date... 


Slaughter at Major Centers... 

Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Ww ooled) 
Choice and Prime 
Good and Choice 


1959 

Jan. 24 
845,955 
267,741 


1960 


19.85 
19.40 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 45-55 pounds 
Choice, 45-55 pounds 
Good, All Weights 


43.00 
42.60 
40.80 





Federally Inspected Slaughter—January 





Calves 


UN ne ee ee, ' 


Sheep and Lambs 


1959 
1,552,000 
456,000 
6,968,000 
1,182,000 


1958 
437,000 
474,000 

5,814,000 
1,061,000 








*Choice only; no quotations on Prime. 
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in western Kansas and delivered to 
Denver at $17.75 to $18. In northern 
Colorado 12 to 14 loads of good and 
choice 102-to 108-pound fed wooled 
slaughter lambs sold at $17.75 to $18.25. 
Ten loads of shorn good and choice 
104-to 118-pound slaughter lambs with 
number one pelts brought $17. Around 
40 loads of good to mostly choice 102-to 
133-pound fed wooled slaughter lambs 
sold at $18.25 to $19. 

Mid-January: Around two loads of 
mostly choice 106-pound shorn pellet- 
fed lambs sold at $17.25. On the West- 
ern Slope a string of over 1,000 head 
of good and choice 71-pound feeder 
lambs sold at $17.25, f.o.b. weighing 
point. In northern Colorado 20 loads 
of choice 98-to 108-pound fed wooled 
slaughter lambs sold at $19.50 to $20. 
Around five loads of good and choice 
95-to 105-pound wooled slaughter lambs 
brought $18.50 to $18.75 in the San Luis 
Valley. In mid-January a string of 235 
medium to good aged ewes sold at $6.00. 


IDAHO 


Early January: Some two loads of 
mostly choice 107-pound wooled slaugh- 
ter lambs sold at $17, while one load 
of 93-pound shearing lambs brought 
$15.80. Around 14 loads of good to 
mostly choice 98-to 106-pound wooled 
slaughter lambs sold at $17.50 to $18. 
A string of 2,000 head, mostly choice 
102-to 105-pound slaughter lambs with 
number one, two and three pelts sold 
at $17.75 to $18, delivered to California 
and Seattle. A short string of 100 head 
of good and choice 107-pound slaughter 
lambs with number one pelts sold at 
$16.50. A string of %,900 head mostly 
choice 105-to 116-pound wooled slaugh- 
ter lambs sold at $18.50 to $19 with 
over half selling at the latter price. 


MONTANA 


Early January: Sheep movement in 
Montana was rather quiet. About a 
half-dozen carloads, mostly choice 
wooled slaughter lambs, with a sprin- 
kling of shorn lambs, moved from 
southern Montana and northern Wyo- 
ming at $17.50 to $18.00 off trucks at 
Denver. 

In northwestern Montana two loads 
of wooled slaughter lambs sold at $17, 
while a string of 400 head good and 
choice 94-to 95-pound shearing lambs 
sold at $16.50. In early January in the 
western Montana area a part band of 
choice whitefaced ewe lambs weighing 
around 80 pounds turned at $18.75 per 
hundredweight. 


NEW MEXICO 


Mid-January: A string of 700 to 800 
head clipped lambs weighing around 
98 pounds sold at $16.50. 
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OREGON 


Early January: Some two-and-one- 
half loads of choice 104-to 106-pound 
slaughter lambs with number one and 
number two pelts sold at $17.75 to $18, 
with one load being delivered to Cal- 
ifornia and the balance to Seattle. 
Four loads of mostly choice 102-to 105- 
pound slaughter lambs with number 
one, two and three pelts sold at $17.75 
to $18 delivered to California and 
Seattle. A small string of 100 head 
good and choice 107-pound slaughter 
lambs with number one pelts sold for 
$16.50. Two loads of mostly choice 
107-pound slaughter lambs with num- 
ber two pelts sold at $18.50 delivered 
to Seattle, while a string of 450 head 
mixed good and choice, mostly choice, 
slaughter lambs with number one and 
number two pelts sold at $16 to $16.50. 


TEXAS 


Early January: Two loads of slaugh- 
ter lambs with short skins sold at $15.50 
and those with number one pelts went 
at $16.75. A load of slaughter lambs 
with number one pelts weighing 105 
pounds sold off oat fields at $15.25. 
Two loads of lambs weighing around 
100 pounds with number one pelts sold 
at $16.50. 


UTAH 


Early January: Some seven loads of 
mostly choice 100- to 110-pound wooled 
slaughter lambs sold at $17 to $17.50. 
Scattered loads of mostly choice, full 
wooled slaughter lambs’ weighing 
around 108 pounds and down, sold at 
$17.75 to $18.50 with one odd load 
going at $19. 


WASHINGTON 


Early January: A string of 1,900 
head short fed slaughter lambs weigh- 
ing 105 to 110 pounds sold at $14.00 
for feeder purposes. Seven loads of 
good to mostly choice slaughter lambs 
with number one and fall-shorn pelts, 
weighing under 110 pounds, sold at 
$18.25 delivered to San Francisco. A 
short string of 300 head mostly choice 
110-pound wooled slaughter lambs sold 
at $18, while a string of 690 head of 
good and choice 123-pound wooled 
lambs sold at $16 delivered at a Wash- 
ington point. A string of 1,075 head of 
mostly choice 106-to 108-pound fall 
shorn slaughter lambs sold at $17.50. 
A string of 700 head, mostly choice, 
107-pound fall shorn slaughter lambs 
sold at $18.75, for San Francisco deliv- 
ery. While a small string of 300 head 
weighing 114-pounds sold at $17. A 
small string of 200 head, good and 
choice, 85-to 95-pound shorn slaughter 
lambs sold at $16. 


WYOMING 


Early January: Sheep and lamb trade 
in Wyoming was relatively quiet. In 
central Wyoming a forward contract 
was drawn in December on about 3,000 
head good and choice feeder lambs for 
October, 1960 delivery at $15, estimated 
to weigh in the vicinity of 70 pounds. 

Mid-January: A string of around 
1,600 head, good and choice, wooled 
feeder lambs weighing 83 to 90 pounds 
turned at $16 to $17. Around 500 head 
feeder lambs estimated at 80 pounds 
were contracted for February 15 de- 
livery at $18; 1,000 wooled whitefaced 
ewe lambs under 90 pounds were de- 
livered to California at $22.50. Also, 
a band of ewe lambs, weighing around 
95 pounds, sold in-the-wool at 20 cents 
per pound for February delivery. 


N. Z. Lamb Shipments 


HE Crusader Shipping Company has 

switched the ship Saracen from the 

New Zealand-U. S. run to the New 
Zealand-Japan trade. 

According to an official of the ship- 
ping company, the move was taken 
because the full capacity of refriger- 
ated space allotted for meat has not 
been used during the past year and 
trade with the United States is declin- 
ing. He also stated that meat trade 
with Japan was expanding and the 
Saracen was needed for this run on a 
regular basis. 

Some meat trade circles in New Zea- 
land expressed the feeling that this 
action would halt their growing chilled 
lamb and beef exports to the United 
States. 


BE SURE 


HE final date for filing applications 


for wool incentive payments for 
the current marketing year is approach- 
ing—April 30, 1960. 

Again, producers are cautioned about 
being sure that application forms and 
documents to be submitted in support 
of the claims for payment are correctly 
prepared. The attention of individual 
sheepmen to these details helps keep 
administrative costs down and prevents 
criticism of the National Wool Act pro- 
gram in that connection. 

It is generally understood that the 
great majority of sheepmen are follow- 
ing instructions closely and doing a 
good job in filing their applications for 
payments. However, human beings are 
always subject to error; hence this 
word of caution about being sure that 
applications for payments and support- 
ing documents are properly prepared. 
When in doubt on any point, ask your 
ASC County Office for assistance. 
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BLM Sign Posting Order 
Discussed at Salt Lake Meeting 


HE Department of Interior’s new 


sign-posting proposal was the topic 
of discussion at a meeting held Jan- 
uary 13 at the Newhouse Hotel in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. This was one of a 
series of western meetings conducted 
by the Bureau of Land Management to 
discuss the proposed sign posting 
program with public land users. 


The proposed regulation as published 
in the Federal Register September 22, 
1959, states: 


Basis and Purpose. Notice is hereby given 
that pursuant to the authority vested in the 
Secretary of the Interior, by the Act of 
June 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 1269, 43 U.S.C. 315, 
315a-315r), as amended and supplemented, 
it is proposed to amend and revise the reg- 
ulations issued under the said act relating 
to the construction or maintenance of fences 
on public lands, as set forth below. The 
main purpose of these proposed changes is 
to provide notice to the general public that 
such fences cross public lands which are 
open to ingress or egress for all proper and 
lawful purposes, as provided in sections 1 
and 6 of the Act of June 28, 1934. 


The first amendment applies to leases 
not included in Grazing Districts. 


(a) Permit required. After the issuance 
of a lease, the lessee may fence the lands 
or any part thereof, develop water by wells, 
tanks, water holes, or otherwise, and make 
or construct other improvements for graz- 
ing or stock- raising purposes, so long as 
such improvements do not impair the value 
of the lands or interfere with other uses, 
provided a permit or cooperative agreement 
is obtained under the procedure set forth 
in this section. The lessee will be required 
to comply with the provisions of the laws 
of the State in which the leased lands are 
located with respect to the cost and main- 
tenance of fences, and will post and main- 
tain such signs and notices and in such 
manner as the district manager may require 
on those fences now or hereafter con- 
structed or maintained by him on the public 
lands. 


The second amendment is a new sub- 
paragraph to Sec. 161.11: 

“Licensees and permittees shall post and 
maintain such signs and notices and in such 
manner as the district manager may require 
on all fences on the Federal range covered 
by their licenses or permits, now or here- 
after constructed or maintained by them 
pursuant to Secs. 161.6 (e)(14)(i); 161.14 
(c)(2), and 161.15.” 

Neal D. Nelson, Bureau of Land Man- 
agement Area 2 Administrator, pre- 
sented the proposals and conducted an 
orderly and informative discussion on 
the matter. Taking part in the discus- 
sion were representatives of the Bureau 
of Land Management, private land 
owners, permittees and _ licensees, 
sportsmen groups, Utah State Fish and 
Game Commission, livestock organiza- 
tions and the general public. The pro- 
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posed regulations, in effect, mean that 
all public land must be marked by signs 
posted on fences so designating it as 
public land. 

Two kinds of signs are contemplated. 
One would be a general sign advising 
the public that access to the lands is 
permitted for all lawful purposes. The 
other would indicate the direction and 
distance to the nearest gate. 

M. V. Hatch, Panguitch, Utah, Public 
Land Chairman of the Utah Wool 
Growers Association, stated this reg- 
ulation would be a major economic 
imposition on the Federal land permit- 
tees. 

Hugh W. Colton, Vernal, Utah, Presi- 
dent of the Utah Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, stated that the majority of the 
lands in Utah are now used for 
hunting and fishing without consent of 
the owner or permittee and that very 
few controversies have ever arisen. If 
land owners are required to post public 
lands they may choose to post private 
lands and restrict them to non-recrea- 
tional use. “Why make a problem where 
we don’t have one?” Mr. Colton asked. 

Wildlife representatives were of the 
opinion that there were certain smal] 
areas where such a regulation would 
be of benefit but that these were rela- 
tively small. Harold Crane, State 
Director of the Utah Fish and Game 
Commission, stated that a more eco- 
nomical and effective plan of action 
would be to work at local levels and 
with local officials in these problem 
areas. 

The solution generally expressed by 
the group lies in promoting better re- 
lationship between the users of public 


N W GA Officials Request 
No Wool Tariff Cut 


RESIDENT Harold Josendal and 
Executive Secretary Edwin E. 
Marsh conferred with two members of 
the White House staff on January 13 
on the forthcoming negotiations involv- 
ing tariff reductions under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). The NWGA officials ex- 
pressed the hope to the White House 
staff members that the informal agree- 
ment made at the time of the passage 
of the National Wool Act—namely, 
that there would be no reduction in 
the duties on wool and woolen manu- 
factures because they provide the 
necessary revenue for the operation of 
the National Wool Act—would be con- 
tinued. 


and private lands. This can largely be 
accomplished through increasing pub- 
licity and working at local levels to iron 
out problems which may exist. 

Also generally agreed on by the 
group was the fact that it would be a 
serious economic imposition to require 
livestock producers to post and main- 
tain these signs. It was stated by for- 
mer BLM Area Administrator Byron 
H. Mock, who was representing the 
Preston-Nutter Livestock Corporation, 
Price, Utah, that “people who are ben- 
efited should pay for the _ benefit, 
instead of people who are inconven- 
ienced paying for the inconvenience.” 

—Farrel T. Wankier, Jr. 


In Memoriam 
John Ramsie Brockie 


EATH claimed one of Idaho’s early- 
day sheepmen, John Ramsie 
Brockie, of Rupert, on December 20. 
Mr. Brockie, known as “Jock” to his 
many friends, became actively engaged 
in the sheep business at Muldoon in 
1906. In later years he has been oper- 
ating as a yearling ewe handler. His 
reputation for top quality breeding 
stock was well known throughout Idaho. 
John Brockie was a faithful sup- 
porter of his National and State wool 
grower associations. 
The NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
extends sincere sympathies to his 
widow and other members of his family. 


Harry Lyle Cook 


HA®®” Lyle Cook, 57, immediate past 


vice president of the California 
Wool Growers Association, died Jan- 
uary 9 on the Feather River Highway 
after suffering a heart attack while 
putting chains on his car. 

Mr. Cook was a well-known rancher 
of Cedarville and Chico, California. He 
had been a member of the California 
Wool Growers Association for 35 years; 
was also associated with the American 
National and California Cattlemen’s 
associations, and the Nevada Cattle and 
Wool Growers Association. He had also 
served more than 25 years as a director 
of the Bureau of Land Management at 
Susanville. 

Mr. Cook had planned to launch a 
fund-raising drive in February for the 
establishment of a laboratory at Eagle 
Lake, near Susanville. This laboratory 
is to serve as a permanent facility for 
the field schools of the Biological De- 
partment of Chico State College. To 
further Mr. Cook’s plan the family re- 
quested that no flowers be sent but 
that those wishing to do so make con- 
tributions to the Eagle Lake laboratory. 

Funeral services were held January 
13 at the Eagleville Community Church. 
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NEWS FROM 


ONE EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


HE American Wool Textile Indus- 


try’s Bicentennial observance was 
launched January 2nd at Disneyland, 
California, where gala pioneer parades, 
sheep-shearing contests and American 
wool fashion shows drew an audience 
estimated at more than 28,000 persons. 
The event highlighted “American 
Woolen Day” at Disneyland. It began 
precisely at noon with a parade through 
Frontierland to a special stage set up 
in front of Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Store, a co-sponsor with Woolens and 
Worsteds of America, of the day-long 
event. 


Sheep were on hand in an adjoining 
enclosure for the sheep shearing con- 
test between students of two California 
agricultural colleges. Judges for the 
sheep-shearing event were TV star Jon 
Provost of “Lassie” fame and County 
Supervisor Bill Phillips. When the con- 
test ended, the crowds followed the 
parade to a fashion show of American- 
made woolen sportswear. To accom- 
modate the large audience at the event, 
both sheep-shearing contest and fash- 
ion show were repeated at a second 
performance in the afternoon. 


During the complete event, com- 
mentators and participants told the 
crowds of the excellence of American- 
made woolens and worsteds, described 
the processes required in the manufac- 
ture of woolens and explained the 
American Wool Textile Industry’s Bi- 
centennial celebration to the crowds. 
“American Wool Round-Up,” pamphlets 
produced by Woolens and Worsteds of 
America, were distributed to the audi- 
ences. 


Newspaper and newsreel coverage 
ran high. Among these who gave good 
footage to the event was the “Frank 
Hemingway Show” on KABC-TV, Los 
Angeles; news programs throughout 
the Nation received newsreel clippings 
of the Disneyland event. 


Other TV and Radio Events 


In other promotional events involving 
television and radio, a woman sheep 
shearer, Norma Kurtz, appeared as a 
contestant on ABC-TV Network’s “Who 
Do You Trust?” television show. Miss 
Kurtz had the opportunity to tell the 
show’s vast viewing audience about the 
processing, manufacture and excellent 
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qualities of American woolens and 
worsteds. A few days earlier, Miss 
Kurtz appeared on the CBS-TV Net- 
work show, “To Tell The Truth,” where 
complimentary reference was given to 
“wonderful American woolens.” 


In New York City, an NBC show 
entitled “Hi Mom” presented a ward- 
robe of American-made woolen gar- 
ments with discussions at length about 
the quality of American wool products. 
Mention of the American Wool Textile 
Industry’s Bicentennial sponsored by 
Woolens and Worsteds of America was 
coupled with details of the industry’s 
history. 

Jack Linkletter’s CBS Network tele- 
vision feature “On The Go” depicted the 
sheep shearing process to its audience 
with commentary on the fine qualities 
of American woolens. Other programs 
which recently gave mention to Amer- 
ican-made wool products include a 
twenty-minute roundup of American 
woolens on WNEW-TV’s “Wonderama” 
television show in New York and sur- 
rounding areas, an interview with 
Woolens and Worsteds of America 
president G. Norman Winder on John 
Cameron Swayze’s ABC radio show and 
Town and Country Market shearing 
demonstration and wool exhibit (ABC- 
Los Angeles). 


The American Wool Textile Indus- 
try’s 200th Anniversary will get feature 
coverage in store promotions through- 
out the country during 1960 under plans 
currently being formulated by Woolens 
and Worsteds of America. The Amer- 
ican Wool Bicentennial will provide an 
effective backdrop for retail projects 
that focus special attention on Amer- 
ican-made woolens and worsteds. Plans 
are being drawn up with top retail 
executives and garment manufacturers 
to give great impetus to the Bicenten- 
nial campaign. 


WAWA Seal 


Members of Woolens and Worsteds 
of America are adopting the use of the 
WAWA seal for their products and in 
their printed material to develop con- 
sumer identification with fine Amer- 
ican-made woolens and worsteds. The 
use of the red, white and blue seal also 
will be included in trade and consumer 
advertising. 


Roster of Awards 


WAWA also is planning a roster of 
awards for outstanding recognition of 
American-made wool products. In- 
cluded among these are: advertising 
honors in 11 categories for both apparel 
manufacturers and retailers; designer 
awards; and special recognition awards 
for new items and unusual uses of 
American-made wools. 


Numerous Clippings Received 


Numerous clippings have been re- 
ceived of fashion photos of American 
woolens and worsteds which were re- 
leased in the early and late fall. These 
emanated from syndicate coverage such 
as Associated Press, United Press In- 
ternational, Bell Syndicate, King Fea- 
tures, Berta Mohr Syndicate and NEA, 
as well as from newspapers throughout 
the country, which received special 
stories and/or national mailings. A 
number of leading newspapers used 
full or half-page photo stories extolling 
the fine quality of American woolens 
and worsteds. 


Clint Appelt of Pierce College in Woodland 
Hills, California, is awarded first prize at 
the Southern California Agricultural Col- 
lege Sheep Shearing Contest by Orange 
County Supervisor Bill Phillips, as T.V. 
“Lassie” star, Jon Provost, looks on ap- 
provingly. Appelt won the title as South- 
ern California’s fastest collegiate sheep 
shearer over contestants from his own col- 
lege and Mount San Antonio College in 
Pomona by shearing a sheep in eight min- 
utes 58 seconds. The event, held in Disney- 
land on Saturday, January 2, marked the 
beginning of the 1960 National celebration 
of the Bicentennial of the American Wool 
Industry. 
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USDA States: 
P&SY Act Offers 


Broader Protection 


ROADER protection for livestock 

producers and others under the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, envisioned 
by Congress when it amended the law 
late in 1958, is becoming a reality under 
the expanded program conducted dur- 
ing the past year, according to the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The amendment extended USDA 
jurisdiction to all local livestock mar- 
kets which handle livestock that moves 
in interstate commerce. Previously only 
those markets with 20,000 or more 
square feet were covered. Even though 
livestock dealers and country buyers 
operate independently of any market, 
they are now required to register and 
furnish bond if they handle livestock 
which moves across State lines. 

The amendment made most of the 
approximately 2,200 livestock auction 
markets in the United States subject 
to regulation. Of these, some 540 had 
previously been posted. As of Decem- 
ber 1, a little more than a year since 
the amendment was enacted, another 
1,299 auction markets had been posted 
and 309 more were in process. All 60 
terminal markets in this country have 
been posted and operating under the 
supervision of USDA’s Packers and 
Stockyards Branch for a number of 
years. 

Extension of P&S supervision to 
country buyers, as provided in the 
amendment, the USDA states, is bring- 
ing to country transactions the same 
safeguards to producers that are pro- 
vided at posted markets. Under the 
amendment, dealers, market agencies, 
and packer buyers operating anywhere 
in interstate commerce must apply to 
USDA for registration under the Act 
and (except for packer buyers) furnish 
bond coverage to assure payment to 
their patrons. 

An estimated 15,000 to 25,000 market 
agencies and dealers are eligible for 
P&S registration. Of these, only 6,560 
who had been dealing at posted markets 
had been registered in previous years. 
The combined total of dealers now 
registered is about 8,884. 

Besides the added supervision of 
livestock marketing during the past 
year, the USDA states, the P&S Branch 
has—in accordance with the intent of 
Congress in amending the act—been 
giving more emphasis to regulation of 
the meat packing field. Attention is 
being focused particularly on practices 
which restrict or limit competition in 
the purchase of livestock and which 
restrict fair and effective competition 
in wholesaling meat. 
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Lamb Dish of 


the Month 


Let your teenage daughter prepare a record-party snack, with wholesome 
“Lamb Open Hero Sandwiches,” potato chips, milk and layer cake. 


EXCLUSIVE RECIPE FROM AMERICAN SHEEP PRODUCERS COUNCIL 


— Comes First . . . for Youth- 

power.” A good way to make your 
teenage offspring show an interest in 
the foods that are best for them is with 
parties they can prepare themselves. 
Foods that are full of nutrients can 
be as delicious as the less wholesome 
snacks. Here is an idea for a record 
party. When the gang comes over to 
hear the latest records, let your teenage 
daughter prepare the “snacks” herself. 
Their favorite “Hero Sandwich” is 
especially good, and good for them, too, 
when it is made with slices of cooked 
leg or shoulder of lamb. Lamb Chili 
Sandwiches will be equally popular. 
She can decorate the cake and table 
with musical notes and instruments 
that she makes herself from colored 
poster paper. 


Open Hero Sandwiches 
(Makes 4 servings) 


small loaves French bread, halved 
tablespoons prepared garlic spread 


slices Swiss cheese 
slices cooked lamb, leg or shoulder, 
about 44-inch thick 

4 canned pimientos 

10 dill pickles, sliced 

with garlic 

remaining 


Spread bread 
Arrange 


bread. 


spread. 
ingredients on 


Lamb Chili Sandwiches 


(Makes 4 Servings) 


pound ground lamb 
medium-sized onion, chopped 
8-ounce can tomato sauce 
cup chili sauce 

Salt and pepper to taste 
slices bread, toasted 


Cook lamb over low heat, until 
browned, stirring occasionally. Add 
onion and cook 5 minutes. Add tomato 
sauce, chili sauce and salt and pepper; 
mix well. Cover and cook 20 minutes, 
stirring occasionally. Serve lamb-chili 
mixture over toast. 
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Officers and directors of Woolknit Associates for 1960 are: 1. to r. Philip 
Leff, National Spinning Company, New York, director; John Caron, Caron 
Spinning Company, Rochelle, Illinois, re-elected president for fifth year; 
Ames Stevens, Jr., Ames Textile Company, New York, secretary-treasurer; 
and Morton Darman, The Top Company, Boston, Massachusetts, first vice 


president. 


A new planning slate was adopted at 
the organizational meeting of Wool- 
knit Associates in January. Its purpose 
is to continue the active representation 
of every segment of the knitwear trade 
in all campaign activities. 

The officers elected were: John Caron 
of the Caron Spinning Company, presi- 
dent for the fourth consecutive year; 
Morton Darman of The Top Company, 
first vice president; and Ames Stevens, 
Jr., of the Ames Textile Corporation, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Elected to the Board of Directors 
were: Walter Cassel of Energetic 
Worsted Corp., director at large; Mal- 
colm Green of Draper and Company, 
a wool dealer; Leonard Katz of Royal 
Yarn Dyeing Corp., a wool dyer; Philip 
Leff of National Spinning Company, 
worsted spinner; Gilbert Macort of 
Kent Manufacturing Company, director 
at large; Kenneth Marriner of Mar- 
riner & Co., topmaker; Kenneth Merrill 
of Waterman, Merrill, Largen, selling 
agent; and Carl Nadasdy of the Wool 
Growers’ Association, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, wool grower. 
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Mr. I. A. Wyner of I. A. Wyner and 
Company will continue as consulting 
director, with Eleanor Kairalla_ re- 
appointed as publicity and promotion 
counsel. 

Robert Goldworm of Goldworm 
Sportswear, was appointed director at 
large for the women’s knitwear group, 
and Norbert Hibshman of Lion Knit- 
ting Mills, director at large for the 
men’s knitwear division. 


Future Plans 


The group analyzed the needs of the 
industry and voted to strengthen the 
promotional program with retailers 
through an advertising campaign in 
Women’s Wear Daily, Daily News Rec- 
ord, and Knitted Outerwear Times; 
establish a local newspaper and promo- 
tional advertising service for retailers; 
supply retailers with tangible props 
and theme ideas for displays on do- 
mestic wool; together with reference 
books of knitters for retail buyers list- 
ing suppliers in specific categories of 
the trade. 

Supplementing the retail campaign, 


the association voted to continue its 
extensive consumer campaign on all- 
American wool knitwear in metropoli- 
tan dailies and national consumer 
magazines in color and black and white 
space. 

Two fashion shows giving a capsuled 
preview of the industry’s offerings for 
fall have been slated for May 17 on 
men’s wear, and June 16 on women’s 
and misses’ knitted wools. At these 
functions, the Woolknit Design Award 
will be presented to the designers in 
the industry who have made the most 
creative contribution in the knitwear 


field. 


Fashion Press Forum 


A “Fashion Press Forum,” consisting 
of editors of metropolitan newspapers 
in the nine largest cities of the United 
States, meets with the association bi- 
annually to discuss general style and 
color trends. At a recent jam session 
in New York, the group evaluated wom- 
en’s woolknit fashions for spring, and 
voted on suggested theme ideas and 
photography situations most acceptable 
for editorial use. This preliminary 
sounding board with the press has been 
responsible for one of the largest re- 
turns from a publicity investment ever 
obtained by an industry. 


Spurt in Wool Sweater Sales 


There has been a marked spurt in 
wool sweater sales for 1959 compared 
to the 1958 figures, with increases of 
11 percent in the women’s field, and 41 
percent on the sale of wool in men’s 
knitwear. It was recorded from mem- 
bers of the group who represent top- 
makers, spinners, dyers and knitters, 
that the outlook for wool for 1960 is 
more optimistic than it has been in 
15 years. In their opinion no problem 
has been presented by the introduction 
of new fibers because the resurgence 
of wool has been so powerfully en- 
trenched in all the links of the trade 
from topmaker to consumer. If re- 
orders on yarn follow initial activity 
reported during the sampling period, 
they feel sales on knitted wools for 1960 
will establish new records, with in- 
creases ranging anywhere from 16.4 
percent to 52 percent. 


Australian Meat Team 


A recent meat selling tour of Asia by 
an Australian team was described 
as “well worth while” by an official of 
the Australian Meat Board. 

The attitude of importers, trade 
bodies and canners, it is reported, en- 
couraged the selling team, which made 
the tour in an attempt to relieve the 
pressure of a heavy surplus of lamb. 
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sized, was to do something about the 
marketing of the sheepmen’s products. 
“I believe,” he said, “we can increase 
the use of lamb 20 percent.” I am also 
told that we are winning back some of 
the wool market from synthetics and 
from imports.” He hoped that along 
with increasing the sales volume they 
could also increase prices. 

The ending of the joint promotion 
efforts of the wool growers of this 
country and those of the United King- 
dom under the Wool Bureau next July 
was reported by Walter Pfluger, vice 
president of the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council and its Wool Committee 
chairman. (See page 15 for details.) 

As a result of this dissolution, the 
ASPC, which has been channeling its 
wool promotion funds to the Wool 
Bureau, is now in the process of set- 
ting up a wool division. The Grey 
Advertising Agency of New York, Mr. 
Pfluger stated, had been selected to 
handle wool advertising and was then 
preparing plans for approval of the 
ASPC. 

The wool program of the ASPC and 
the Wool Bureau, which will continue 
to handle the overseas promotion in 
this country, will be fully coordinated 
to avoid duplication and get the most 
for the money spent, Mr. Pfluger 
emphasized. 

The ASPC, Mr. Pfluger stated, will 
continue the Miss Wool and the Make 
It Yourself With Wool programs. How- 
ever, he cautioned the Auxiliary women 
that the latter program could no longer 
be a “homespun” program but must be 
extended into other States. The Miss 
Wool program, he believed, could be 
used most effectively, but it, too, must 
be extended to get the greatest benefits 
out of the money spent. 

Mr. Pfiuger also stressed the need for 
continuing support of Woolens and 
Worsteds of America because domestic 
mills provide the only market for do- 
mestic wools. 

Cooperation with Woolknit Associ- 
ates, which is doing such an excellent 
promotion job for woolknits, Mr. Pflu- 
ger said, will also be continued by the 
ASPC. 

Mr. Pfluger asked for wool growers’ 
patience with the ASPC in the develop- 
ment of its wool promotion and adver- 
tising program. 

Proof of a wide-scope and increas- 
ingly effective lamb promotion program 
was presented by Mrs. Evadna Ham- 
mersley, ASPC’s director of Consumer 
Sales, with the assistance of Mrs. Dor- 
othy Groves of Houston, who is home 
economist for the ASPC in Texas. 

The real work of the Consumer Sales 
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Division, Mrs. Hammersley explained, 
is done by field representatives. Up to 
the present their efforts have been con- 
fined to lamb promotion. 

“The ASPC has home economists 
located in some 20 States,” she said. 
“I wish we could have them in every 
State, as their work is invaluable to 
the sheep industry.” 

Through the use of charts and col- 
ored slides, Mrs. Groves showed how 
the home economists use the many dif- 
ferent but always attractive pieces of 
ASPC lamb promotion material. Col- 
ored slides pictured a wide variety of 
lamb cuts. The less expensive cuts 
were dressed up to make them appeal- 
ing to the most discriminating palates. 
Posters, recipe books, lamb towels, lamb 
hot pads, lamb napkins, and films were 
shown as aids in keeping lamb before 
the public. 

Much of this material is used, the 
ASPC representatives stated, in dem- 
onstrations before home economist 
classes where the aim is to solicit their 
support in selling young people on 
lamb. Another aim is to stimulate 
teachers so that they will go ahead and 
teach lamb. ASPC’s lamb work also 
includes cooperation with appliance 
firms in cooking schools and demon- 
strations before club groups, and those 
who handle the school lunch program. 
In connection with the last named pro- 
gram, the ASPC home economists have 
assisted in showing how to prepare and 
cook lamb properly — particularly the 
low-cost lamb dishes. 

Mention was also made of the quan- 
tity lamb recipes which the ASPC has 
had prepared for use in increasing sales 
to restaurants and public institutions. 

All of this work, Mrs. Hammersley 
pointed out, was in addition to the ad- 
vertising program and the work of the 
field men at the processing and retail- 
ing levels. 


AMI Gifts the NWGA 


A special copy of the American Meat 


Institute’s manual on the meat and 
livestock industry of the United States 
was presented to the Association by 
George M. Lewis, AMI vice president. 

Mr. Lewis explained that the new 
manual had been created to fill the need 
for an extensive, up-to-date reference 
work on the meat and livestock indus- 
try. Separate volumes, he said, had 
been prepared for each State, and 
national editions had been presented to 
President Eisenhower, Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson, other top Federal 
officials, and all members of Congress. 
Additions to the manual will be made 
from time to time. 

President Josendal, in behalf of the 
NWGA and sheep producers of the 
country, thanked Mr. Lewis and the 


AMI for this fine contribution to the 
livestock industry. 


Committees Meet 


On Monday afternoon committees 
met to shape up the platform and pro- 
gram for 1960. The resolutions framed 
by each committee were submitted to 
a Resolutions Review Committee com- 
posed of committee chairmen and a 
representative from each State associa- 
tion and are printed as approved by 
them. 


Keen Interest Aroused by Lamb 
Market Panel 


It was at the morning session of 
Tuesday, January 26, that the real 
spirit of the convention was shown. It 
was brought out by a panel discussion 
under the heading: “What Makes Lamb 
Price?” with Honorary President R. C. 
Rich as panel moderator. 

The discussion centered around a 
series of charts presented in booklet 
form under the panel title. These 
charts, among other things, showed that 
since 1955 the prices paid producers for 
live lambs have generally remained at 
the same level while prices at retail 
levels have generally increased; that if 
weights go up, prices go down, and vice 
versa. Figures also indicated that if 
live lamb prices do not increase in re- 
lation to the cost of production, the 
producer may be forced out of business; 
that is, unless he can increase his 
efficiency and at the same time not 
increase his costs to any great extent. 
The charts showed that producer 
production costs have increased an 
estimated 12 percent the past three 
years. They also showed that ten years 
ago producers received 67 percent of 
the consumer dollar spent for lamb, 
while today they get only 54 percent. 

Farrell T. Wankier, Jr., assistant 
secretary of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, and Brett Gray of the 
American Sheep Producers Council 
brought out the significant points of 
the charts in “What Makes Lamb 
Price?” — prepared cooperatively by 
them at the direction of NWGA Presi- 
dent Josendal. 

L. M. Kyner, vice president of the 
Rath Packing Company, Waterloo, 
Iowa, expressed the opinion that the 
question “What Makes Lamb Price?” 
could be answered in one short sen- 
tence: “The price of lambs is deter- 
mined by the total pounds of lamb we 
market divided by what we can persuade 
consumers to spend for lamb plus what 
we can get for the pelts and other by- 
products.” 

One of the big problems of the meat 
industry pointed out by Mr. Kyner is 
that the American housewife is de- 
manding and buying meat and poultry 
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with a maximum of red meat and 
muscle and a minimum of waste fat. 
He also stressed the great opportunity 
lamb has for increased use and of the 
“magnificent job” the American Sheep 
Producers Council is doing to promote 
that use. 

The producers’ side of the problem 
was very ably given by J. R. Broadbent, 
immediate past president of the Utah 
Wool Growers and chairman of ASPC’s 
Lamb Committee. The basic problem 
of the producer, he said, was to take 
the grass and turn it into wool and lamb 
and sell it at a figure to make a liveli- 
hood and pay him for his efforts. To 
do this, the producer and the feeder 
must obtain a larger proportion of the 
consumer’s lamb expenditures or be 
forced out of business. 

However, Mr. Broadbent expressed 
the belief that producers could do much 
toward solving their marketing prob- 
lem through more efficient production. 

The bargaining power of the packer, 
he pointed out, was declining rapidly 
under the new trend in distribution 
through the chains. 

“The price is no longer set at the 
terminal markets,” Mr. Broadbent 
stated. 

It was also Mr. Broadbent’s opinion 
that uncontrolled imports of live lambs 
and dressed carcasses could ruin the 
sheep industry of this country in a few 
years. 

The speed with which questions were 
asked from the convention floor in this 
discussion showed that sheepmen gen- 
erally are fully aware of their big 
problems in lamb marketing, and above 
all, of the threat to the industry from 
imports. 

(The pamphlet, “What Makes Lamb 
Price?” will occupy a section of the 
National Wool Grower next month, 
along with a full presentation of the 
lamb panel discussion.) 


Suggestions Made for Sheep 
Improvement 


“Improvement in Sheep” was the sub- 
ject of the panel discussion the after- 
noon of the 26th. Due to the flu, Vice 
President Penrose B. Metcalfe was un- 
able to attend the convention and serve 
as moderator of this panel, and Presi- 
dent Josendal substituted for him. 

Panel members were: Morton Dar- 
man, president of the Top Company of 
Boston; Dr. Dan Cassard of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada; Dr. Clair E. Terrell! 
of the Agricultural Research Center at 
Beltsville, Maryland, and Prof. P. E. 
Neale of the New Mexico State Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Darman included in his pres- 
entation a list of things topmakers 
want in a wool clip. First, he men- 
tioned uniformity of grade. In this, he 
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said the topmaker could help, by grad- 
ing the clips to meet the requirements 
of his customers. The second point 
listed was evenness in length. The top- 
maker, he said, is plagued with second 
clips. “Some of the wool,” he said, 
“looks as if the shearers had the atti- 
tude of a barber and were more inter- 
ested in how pretty the sheep looks than 
in the wool they shear.” The difficulty 
of handling short wools was stressed. 

The topmaker also wants to produce 
a wool top that is free from defects or 
impurities. Since sheep must feed, Mr. 
Darman said he recognized the sheep- 
man’s problem here. He emphasized, 
however, that wool growers could avoid 
the use of jute, sissal and hemp in 
tying their fleeces. It is impossible to 
remove such fibers without damaging 
the wool. To avoid this, Mr. Darman 
urged the use of paper twine. The sug- 
gestion was also made that sheep be 
shorn in the cleanest possible facilities. 

Another great offender, Mr. Darman 
stated, is the burlap bag. His firm is 
conducting research to see if anything 
can be done to prevent raveling. Until 
that is achieved, baling of wool to the 
extent possible was recommended. 

Of great interest was Dr. Cassard’s 
outline of the many experiments now 
under way at western experiment sta- 
tions on improvement of carcass merit 
in sheep. Since this is a new type of 
research, many problems must neces- 
sarily be overcome before results can 
be obtained. 

“A few years ago,” he said, “there 
would not have been enough meat 
laboratory facilities in the experiment 
stations to even consider this kind of 
a project, or enough computing equip- 
ment to handle the data. However, with 
the present equipment and the fine 
group of people working on it, I can 
assure you that if this project receives 
adequate support, we will know a great 
deal more about how to produce quality 
lamb carcasses in a few years than we 
do today.” 

Improvement in efficiency of produc- 
tion, according to Dr. Terrell, is a cer- 
tain way to increase profitability, along 
with promotion efforts to increase 
prices. Increased productive efficiency 
can come through breeding, and the 
bulk of such improvement comes from 
the selection of rams. The highest pro- 
ducing rams for use in breeding lead 
to permanent gains. The culling of 
low-producing ewes keeps flock pro- 
duction high but the culling must be 
continued if gains are to be maintained. 

“We are always looking for a su- 
perior animal,” Professor Neale ex- 
plained in his discussion of New 
Mexico’s very effective improvement 
program. By the use of figures taken 
from the operation of several individ- 


ual herds, he demonstrated that a 
breeding system based on selection and 
division of the herd into three or more 
production groups will produce greater 
extremes. The mating of like rams to 
like ewes will produce the greatest 
range in variation. On an average, 
under such a system, the body weight 
has been increased by three pounds, 
clean wool by .18 pound, and lamb 
weight by two pounds, each year. 
(The sheep improvement panel dis- 
cussion will be printed in a forthcoming 
issue of the National Wool Grower.) 


Barrett Featured Speaker 


Former Senator Frank E. Barrett, 
now general counsel for the United 
States Department of Agriculture, hon- 
ored the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and its members by attending 
their convention and talking to them 
about the years ahead for the sheep 
industry. In his opinion, the “greatest 
threat to the livestock industry is 
increasing and excessive imports.” 
(The complete address of Mr. Barrett 
appears elsewhere in this issue.) 

The fourth and final session was de- 
voted strictly to Association business. 
The adoption of resolutions, election 
of officers, and revision of the con- 
stitution and by-laws that occurred 
then have been noted previously. 

The films shown at the opening of 
convention sessions deserve special 
mention for their timeliness and value. 
Scrapie and bluetongue were featured 
on one film, psoroptic cattle and sheep 
scabies on another, and the permanent 
creasing process for wool on a third. 
Dr. Terrell also presented pictures of 
his recent trip to Soviet Russia. 


Executive Committee Meets 


The Executive Committee met twice 
during the convention. The Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
hosted a dinner for the group preceding 
its meeting the evening of January 24. 
President Lucius M. Stephens did the 
honors for the Texas Association. The 
committee was also pleased to have Mr. 
Barrett with them. Following the close 
of the general meeting, the Executive 
Committee wound up convention busi- 
ness and laid plans for future work. 


Good Entertainment Provided 


From all appearances, the more than 
half a thousand sheepmen and their 
wives who gathered at San Antonio for 
the 95th convention of their Association 
had a right good time. The Make It 
Yourself With Wool contest and the 
presentation of Miss Wool the evening 
of January 25 again demonstrated the 
appeal and promotion force of these 

(Continued on page 44) 





Grading Hearings 
(Continued from page 23) 


lamb for a Federal grading of “Choice.” 

The third day of the hearing was set 
aside for opponents to the suspension 
order and, since all of the witnesses 
could not be heard, the committee chair- 
man announced that hearings would 
be continued for a fourth day. 

Among the opponents to the suspen- 
sion were E. F. Forbes, Western States 
Meat Packers Association; Louis Roz- 
zoni, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; E. M. Chaplicki, National Tea 
Company; Peter Peterson, National 
Association of Hotel and Restaurant 
Meat Purveyors; Thomas Power, Wash- 
ington Counsel, National Restaurant 
Association; Patrick Healey, Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation; Arnold Mayer, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters Union; 
Miss Sally Butler, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; Irving Michelson, 
Consumers Union; and Jime Hoge, a 
lamb producer from the State of Vir- 
ginia. 

The producers’ case was 
around these points: 

1. The fact that grading standards 
are unrealistic and require production 
of overfat, overfed, wastey lambs. 

2. The fact that Federal grading 
combined with the bid method of buy- 
ing can be used as tools to effect market 
control frequently leading to lower 
prices. 

3. The fact that all previous efforts 
and resulting alterations in grading 
standards have failed to bring any 
permanent relief and the Grading 
Service performances have not lived up 
to their promises. 

4. The fact that, as Cliff Bowes so 
aptly pointed out, using grading stand- 
ards is attempting to solve a problem 
in merchandising that is apparently 
not a grading problem at all. 

5. The fact that the average con- 
sumer buys meat on three considera- 
tions; price, appearance and reputation 
of the store. 

No legislation was involved at the 
hearing although the representative 
from the Milk Producers Federation 
did say he was proposing legislation 
to the committee which would make it 
mandatory to provide Federal grading 
of any agricultural product whenever 
grading was requested. 

Among those on the committee who 
were especially helpful at the hearings 
were: Don L. Short, North Dakota; 
Catherine May, Washington; H. Aldous 
Dixon, Utah; Charles B. Hoeven, Iowa; 
George McGovern, South Dakota, and 
Harlan Hagen, California. Among 
others taking a leading part in the 
examination of witnesses were the 
chairman, Harold Cooley, North Car- 
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olina; Congressmen Poage, Texas, and 
W. Pat Jennings of Virginia. Senator 
Wallace F. Bennett of Utah filed a 
statement with the committee support- 
ing the sheepmen’s position. 

The hearings received wide press 
coverage. The lamb cutting feature 
drew a page picture in the Washington 
Daily News of January 13 and Col- 
umnist Ed Koterba made a lively story 
out of the distribution of the cuts 
among the press. 

Clem Miller, representative of the 
First District of California, had a 
“letter to the editor” in the Washington 
Post (January 13) in which he pointed 
up some of the disadvantages to the 
consumer from lamb grading. 

The Wall Street Journal (January 
13) also considered the hearings worthy 
of a good factual report. 


NWGA Lamb Committee 


HE NWGA’s Lamb Committee came 
into the Salt Lake office for meet- 
ings on January 5 and 6, at the request 
of President Harold Josendal. Present 
in addition to Mr. Josendal, were Com- 
mittee Chairman John H. Breckenridge 
of Idaho, William McGregor of Wash- 
ington, W. P. Wing of California, John 
Noh of Idaho, and Don Clyde of Utah. 
Executive Secretary Edwin E. Marsh 
and Assistant Secretary Farrell T. 
Wankier also sat in at the meetings. 
Testimony to be presented at the 
lamb grading hearings before the 
House Agriculture Committee in Wash- 
ington on January 11 was considered, 
and general plans were outlined for 
presentation of the domestic sheep- 
men’s case against lamb imports before 
the U. S. Tariff Commission on March 
29 
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two programs. It became a “standing- 
room-only” affair. 

The top social event was the dinner- 
dance and floor show on the 26th. Fol- 
lowing an excellent lamb chop dinner, 
the 600 or more dinner guests greatly 
enjoyed the Eduardo Martinez Inter- 
national Revue and dancing to the fine 
music of Larry Herman’s Orchestra. 

Probably the spirit of the Alamo 
invaded the convention halls. For there 
could have been no better demonstra- 
tion of singleness of purpose than that 
shown by the sheepmen in their 95th 
convention . . . to move forward he- 
roically toward the solution of their 
problems and the salvation of their 
industry. 


New Zealand 
Lamb Grading 


hee in December a report reached 
the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation office that the New Zealand 
Government had made it known to the 
American trade that if the USDA sus- 
pended its lamb grading program, New 
Zealand lamb destined for the U. S. 
would be graded before shipment in 
accordance with the lamb grading 
standards which had been proposed by 
the USDA Grading Service. It was also 
reported that New Zealand had said it 
would “absolutely guarantee the qual- 
ity of its product.” 

Replying to an inquiry from NWGA 
Executive Secretary Edwin E. Marsh, 
Mr. G. D. L. White, Charge d’Affaires 
of the New Zealand Embassy in Wash- 
ington, D. C., declared that he had no 
knowledge of the source of such state- 
ments nor had he heard of any pro- 
posals to alter the grading procedures 
in New Zealand. Mr. White explained 
that grading for local consumption in 
New Zealand is under the supervision 
of the Department of Agriculture meat 
inspectors and that all meat for export 
is graded by graders directly employed 
by the export meat packers, but under 
the supervision of the New Zealand 
Meat Producers Board grading super- 
visors and not by a Government depart- 
ment. 

Mr. White further stated that the 
sheep industry in New Zealand is 
geared mainly to the export of lamb 
and the grading standards developed 
over many years’ experience have be- 
come known and respected in many 
parts of the world. “In fact,” Mr. White 
continued, “the uniformly high stand- 
ard of grading has helped to build a 
reputation of high quality for New 
Zealand meat products, and this may 
account for the reference that New 
Zealand ‘would absolutely guarantee 
the quality of its product.’ ” 


Have You Moved? 


The Post Office will not forward mag- 
azines where the addressee has moved. 
The NATIONAL WOOL GROWER will 
greatly appreciate receiving change of 
address notices from subscribers who 
move. 

This will help us to serve you better 
and will avoid any delay in your re- 
ceiving the NATIONAL WOOL GROW- 
ER each month. 
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cooperate in every way possible to assure 
the maximum result from all funds spent 
on wool promotion in the U.S.A. 

3. It was agreed that a Coordinating 
Council, consisting of three from the ASPC, 
three from the Executive of the Interna- 
tional Wool Publicity and Research Fund, 
and one from the Wool Promotion Fund of 
the Boston and Philadelphia Wool Trade, 
be formed with power to co-opt. The Co- 
ordinating Council would be responsible for 
reviewing the activities, and coordinating 
the promotion projects and all activities 
to which the ASPC contribute, and to all 
activities to which the Executive of the 
International Wool Publicity and Research 
Fund contribute in the U.S.A. The Council 
would meet in November and May of each 
year to coordinate the programs. The first 
meeting will be held in May, 1960. 

4. It was recognized that, because the 
Executive representatives or Coordinating 
Council will not be available to review the 
programs prior to May 1960, because of 
distance problems, therefore full coordina- 
tion will not take place until November, 
1960. 

5. It was agreed that at all times the 
staffs of The Wool Bureau, Inc., and the 
ASPC would cooperate to the fullest to 
carry out the agreed policy of cooperation, 
particularly during the transition period 
when the Executive representatives on the 
Coordinating Council would not be available. 

6. It was agreed for the transition period 
that there would be a meeting of the Exec- 
utive Committee of The Wool Bureau, Inc., 
in January, 1960, and at the same time there 
will be a meeting between the ASPC and 
the Secretariat, and at that meeting every 
effort should be made to coordinate all the 
promotion programs for the year 1960-61. 


Secretary Benson Releases 
Statement on Chemicals 


HE food supply in the United States 
is the safest, cleanest, and most 
wholesome in the world, according to a 
statement released by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson on January 14. “The De- 
partment of Agriculture,” he said, ‘takes 
pride in the part it has played in mak- 
ing this true.” 

“We cannot continue to produce ade- 
quate amounts of safe and wholesome 
foods without chemicals,” Secretary 
Benson said. “Abandoning their use 
on farms and in the food industry 
would result in immediate decline in 
the quantity and overall quality of our 
food supply and cause a rapid rise in 
food prices paid by consumers. 

“In every way possible, Department 
actions are aimed to assist growers, 
processors, and distributors in produc- 
ing and marketing products that meet 
all the requirements of law regarding 
safety and wholesomeness. USDA is 
continuing today, as for many years 
past, to withhold approval of the use 
of chemicals that do not meet these 
requirements.” 
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7. It was agreed that it would be the 
responsibility of the staffs of the represent- 
ative organizations to carry out the policies 
established by their respective boards, which 
policies would be reviewed by the Coordi- 
nating Council. 


President Sexton said he, of course, 
did not like to make such a report as 
he had given of his stewardship of the 
American Wool Council. 

“I think, however, that some of these 
things were bound to come,” he said. 
“While we can all go along together 
with wool promotion as such, funda- 
mental differences between the growers 
of foreign countries and of our own 
were gradually building up. It was a 
problem thrown in our laps; it was 
not of our seeking.” 

Mr. Walter Pfluger, chairman of the 
ASPC Wool Committee, voiced the 
opinion that both he and Mr. Sexton had 
done everything within their power 
to keep the merger from breaking up. 
He thought, in fact, that both groups 
were on the way toward better rela- 
tionships and this belief he said had 
been supported by a statement made by 
H. J. Wardell of the New Zealand 
group. 

Both President Sexton and Mr. Pflu- 
ger voiced the sentiment that the co- 
ordinated program to be conducted by 
the American Wool Council of the 
American Sheep Producers and the 
Wool Bureau would proceed harmo- 
niously and result in great benefit to 
the wool industry. 


Food and Drug Issues 
Proposal on Feeds 


Food and Drug Administration pro- 
posal that 37 compounds serving as 
the source of minerals in animal feeds 
should be generally recognized as safe 
was announced December 31. The ac- 
tion is a further move to comply with 
provisions of the Food Additives 
Amendment, which, FDA pointed out, 
covers substances added to animal 
feeds as well as those for human foods. 
FDA recognizes the practice of add- 
ing mineral salts to feed mixtures for 
swine, cattle, poultry, and sheep. It 
has been scientifically demonstrated, 
however, that harmful effects can re- 
sult from feeding excessive amounts 
of these compounds. These limitations 
on amounts to be used in feeds are in- 
tended to define safe levels for the total 
ration to prevent possible harm to 
animals, FDA said. 

Under the agency proposal, cobalt 
would be restricted to use as a feed 
supplement for ruminants — cattle, 
sheep, and goats. Zinc would be re- 
stricted to use as a feed supplement 
for swine and poultry only. These re- 


Farm Groups Request Fact 
Finding Body on Chemicals 


HE National Wool Growers Associa- 

tion has joined with other farm 
groups in requesting President Eisen- 
hower to set up a fact-finding body of 
seven persons not connected with Gov- 
ernment to make a broad study of laws 
regulating the use of chemicals in 
foods, procedures under these laws, 
and also to make recommendations for 
changes deemed necessary on the basis 
of the study. 

Purpose of the proposal is to forestall 
any more public statements concerning 
agricultural chemicals and drugs such 
as was experienced in the cranberry 
and poultry episodes, and also to pro- 
vide a mechanism for a complete review 
of the problems in this field. 

@ther organizations joining in the 
proposal were the American Farm Bu- 
reau. Federation, National Grange, 
National Farmers Union, National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives and six 
agricultural commodity organizations. 

The fact-finding group would be di- 
rected to: (1) evaluate pertinent facts 
relating to the use of agricultural 
chemicals and drugs in the production, 
processing, marketing and distribution 
of food; (2) study existing laws and 
procedures providing for the approval 
and use of agricultural chemicals and 
drugs, and the administration of those 
laws and procedures by Federal de- 
partments and agencies involved; and 
(3) recommend changes in existing 
laws and procedures, including addi- 
tions thereto and deletions therefrom, 
on the basis of the findings of the group. 
It was proposed that the group be 
named by the President after consulta- 
tions with Congressional leaders, and 
that the memebrs should have scientific 
knowledge in the field and, if possible, 
a practical working knowledge of the 
problems involved. It was suggested 
that nominations could be obtained 
from such impartial groups as the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, land-grant 
colleges, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, university research institutions, 
and private research organizations. 


strictions, the agency said, are based on 
data indicating that cobalt and zine 
have value only for the animals speci- 
fied. No restrictions as to species of 
animal are proposed for the other min- 
erals because they are believed to have 
some value for all animals. 

Interested persons were allowed 30 
days to make written comments, after 
the Federal Register publication on 
December 31. 
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Barrett . . 
(Continued from page 19) 


The Department cannot control these 
imports, but it does impose rigid in- 
spection in order to insure that the 
imported meat is fit for human con- 
sumption. 

The record of the meat and poultry 
inspection service of the Department 
of Agriculture stands second to none 
among essential governmental pro- 
grams. The housewife can walk into 
almost any store anywhere in the coun- 
try and buy meat for her family with 
complete confidence in its wholesome- 
ness. The Department of Agriculture 
is justifiably proud of the great con- 
tribution the Meat Inspection Division 
is making to keep our meat supply un- 
excelled in wholesomeness and purity. 

Last year the Federal Meat Inspec- 
tion Division inspected a few hundred 
thousand short of 100 million animals, 
representing over 20 billion pounds of 
meat. Only about 14 of 1 percent of the 
animals slaughtered were rejected as 
unfit for food, and this in itself is a 
tribute to the soundness of the coun- 
try’s livestock. About 80 percent of 
the Nation’s commercial meat supply, 
and all that moves in interstate com- 
merce, is marked and stamped as 
inspected and passed only after thor- 
ough inspection by the meat inspection 
service. The service has inspectors at 
over 1,300 plants and no matter how 
small the plant, an inspector must be 
on hand while the plant is in operation. 
Unlike other inspection programs where 
samples are taken at random, the meat 
inspection program covers every piece 
of red meat. 

This outstanding record has been 
achieved as a result of fine cooperation 
between the Government and industry. 
The farmers and ranchers of this coun- 
try are proud of the fact that we have 
the best meat inspection system in the 
world, and they are happy that the live- 
stock and packing industries are co- 
operating with the service as a team 
in bringing to the public its daily sup- 
ply of wholesome and nutritious meat. 
One can well understand, therefore, the 
great concern of the leaders of the 
livestock industry lest any action be 
taken that would jeopardize public con- 
fidence in our overall meat supply as a 
result of the question of chemical res- 
idues in plant and animal foodstuffs. To 
say the least, it will be extremely diffi- 
cult to produce an adequate supply of 
safe food without using chemicals. 

Optimistic on Industry’s Future 

Having mentioned some of the diffi- 
culties and problems confronting our 
great livestock industry, let me say here 
and now that I am optimistic that the 
industry will overcome these obstacles 
and that I am confident that it will 
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continue on a sound and prosperous 
course in the years that lie ahead. 

The farmers of this country are worth 
208 billion dollars today, with a total 
debt of 24 billion. Accordingly, the 
farmers have a net equity of 184 bil- 
lion dollars in their property compared 
to 43 billion 20 years ago. 

To meet the needs of 1975, we will 
need to increase our crop land by ap- 
proximately 200 million acres. By that 
time, we will have 20 million more 
workers and 20 million more students 
in school, and our population will have 
increased by over 55 million people. 

The average consumption of beef for 
the past five years has reached an all- 
time high of 82.7 pounds per person, 
compared to an average per capita 
consumption of 67.9 for the preceding 
five years and 60.34 for the 10-year 
period from 1940 through 1949. If the 
beef and lamb industries will continue 
their efforts to promote the consumption 
of their productions, I venture to say 
that both industries will reach new 
highs for average annual consumption 
during the next 10 years. This is the 
best market on earth and your best 
interests will be served by cultivating 
it. 


Animal Health 
November 1959 


Renee was diagnosed in one Illinois 
flock in November. Blue tongue was 
found in nine flocks—three in Arizona, 
three in California, two in Texas and 
one in Oklahoma. Some 86 flocks were 
reported as having psoroptic scabies. 
With the exception of one outbreak, 
most of the infected flocks were in Mid- 
west and Eastern States. Illinois was 
high with 37 flocks, Missouri had 16 and 
Iowa 15 flocks infected with scabies. 

The only Western instance of the 
disease was in Colorado where scabies 
was diagnosed in seven ewes recently 
imported into Boulder County, Colo- 
rado, from the State of Pennsylvania. 
The sheep entered Colorado contrary to 
State requirements. 

The Special Disease Eradication Sec- 
tion of the Animal Disease Eradication 
Division states in its release of January 
4, “The small flock consisted of seven 
infected animals and eight other ex- 
posed sheep were placed under State 
quarantine and customary dipping pro- 
cedures followed. No other sheep were 
involved and there had been no move- 
ment from the infected flock.” 

A total of 291 cases of rabies were 
listed in the November report. Of these 
cases, 140 were diagnosed in wildlife, 
63 in cattle, 70 in dogs, 15 in cats, three 
in horses. No rabies was found in 
sheep, goats or swine. 


Sheep and Lambs 
on Feed Down 


Seven Percent 


HE number of sheep and lambs on 

feed for market on January 1, 1960, 
was 7 percent less than a year earlier, 
according to the Crop Reporting Board 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The 4,140,000 head estimated is 308,000 
head less than a year earlier. 

Weather conditions through January 
1 in some parts of the country were 
unfavorable. Forage was short in the 
West and the Western Corn Belt. 

The average price of good and choice 
feeder lambs at Denver averaged $19.25 
per 100 pounds in early October. Prices 
declined steadily through October, No- 
vember, and December, and _ prices 
averaged $17.52 at Denver during the 
week ending December 26, 1959. Sheep 
and lamb slaughter during September 
through November, 1959 averaged 12 
percent above the same period a year 
earlier. 

Sheep and lambs on feed in the 11 
Western States totaled 1,383,000 head 
—6 percent less than the 1,466,000 head 
on feed a year earlier. Decreases were 
shown in Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Nevada. These 
decreases were only partially offset by 
increases in the other Western States. 

In Colorado, the main feeding State, 
the 555,000 head on feed January 1 
were 3 percent more than the 540,000 
head on feed a year earlier. The in- 
crease was_ generally in Northern 
Colorado, with only a slight increase 
indicated in the Arkansas Valley. In 
California the number of sheep and 
lambs on feed at 311,000 head was 6 
percent more than the 293,000 head on 
feed on January 1, 1959. 

In the North Central States the 
2,466,000 sheep and lambs on feed were 
7 percent less than the 2,659,000 head 
on feed January 1, 1959. Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota and Iowa were the only 
North Central States with an increase 
from a year earlier in the number of 
sheep and lambs on feed. The sharpest 
decline was in Kansas where numbers 
were 37 percent below the previous 
year. In Kansas the available grazing 
on wheat pastures was largely confined 
to the western third of the State. 

The increases were Ohio, 5 percent; 
Minnesota and Iowa, each 4 percent; 
and Michigan, 2 percent. Decreases in 
addition to Kansas ranged from 13 
percent in Illinois to 2 percent in 
Nebraska. 
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Utah Resolutions . . 
(Continued from page 31) 


Asked that timber sales contracts provide 
adequate safeguards against soil disturb- 
ance and that Forest Service personnel 
check closely on operations removing timber 
on national forests to be sure of full com- 
pliance with such safeguards. 

Expressed appreciation for cooperative 
attitude of Forest officials in solving many 
perplexing problems which arise in the 
management of the range; noted that the 
willingness of Forest officials to consider 
the advice and counsel of Advisory Boards 
adds greatly to a satisfactory and common 
understanding. 


Public Lands 


Recommended vigorous opposition to the 
fence posting order of the Secretary of the 
Interior. Recommended that the association 
executives file a written protest setting 
forth objections to the order and that full 
cooperation be given the National Wool 
Growers Association in their protest against 
this order. 

Recommended that Congressional dele- 
gations from the Western States be con- 
tacted in the protest against the Wilder- 
ness Bill. 

Recommended that the Utah Wool Grow- 
ers officers make whatever contribution 
they can toward the Range Evaluation 
Conference to be held by the U. S. Forest 
Service and the BLM, with land grant col- 
leges participating. 

Recommended that the association reg- 
ister a protest against any redistribution 
of grazing allotments within the grazing 
districts of Utah after they have once been 
established as private allotments. 

Pointed out that the State Land Board 
had been directed by the Legislature to 
employ the services of Utah State Univer- 
sity and the University of Utah in the 
program of selecting land to which the 
State of Utah is entitled, but which has not 
yet been selected; recommened that wher- 
ever possible Utah Wool Growers cooperate 
in the education of wool growers on this 
program and assist in its solution. 

Recommended that Advisory Boards of 
Utah Grazing Districts be encouraged to 
establish a game use within the district 
with the cooperation of the Fish and Game 
Department, and that efforts be made to 
maintain such use when once established. 

Opposed the transplanting of game on 
new areas upon the public domain; recom- 
mended that antelope and buffalo herds on 
the public domain be maintained under the 
agreement that was originally established. 

Asked for a review of the procedure of 
electing Advisory Board members in the 
various districts with the thought of in- 
creasing participation in such elections; 
recommended that permittees and licensees 
from the various districts use their Ad- 
visory Board members in handling problems 
with the BLM. 

Recommended that a public hearing be 
held before any major area is made part 
of the State Park System to avoid the loss 
of certain lands that are now in other val- 
uable use and to prevent the program from 
becoming too expensive; also recommended 
that restricted areas be limited. 

Recommended that the public land ad- 
ministering agency granting rights of way 
for construction of any State and Federal 
highways, in consultation with livestock 
users or permittees of the area, develop 
specifications for fencing, underpasses, 
gates and cattle guards and for construc- 
tion of the fence as near the roadway as 
possible, leaving only sufficient land for 
highway maintenance inside the fenced 
area. 


February, 1960 


Commended BLM for their control pro- 
gram; recommended research be continued 
in an effort to find grass which could be 
reseeded on our desert ranges. 

Recommended that where land is sold to 
various Federal and State agencies a close 
review should be made by the county com- 
missioners in the counties where such land 
is located, and by the Governor of the State 
of Utah; pointed out the necessity for such 
lands to remain on State tax rolls or for 
provision to supplement the tax structure 
of the counties if removed. ; 

Recommended that association executives 
cooperate with other agricultural groups 
and the NWGA in efforts to secure legisla- 
tion stipulating and defining State rights. 

Expressed appreciation for cooperation 
received from Utah Cattle and Horse Grow- 
ers Association, the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, Department of Fish and Game, 
and the State Land Board. 

Big Game Animals 


Commended Archers Association of Utah 
for efforts in trying to eliminate destruction 
and trespass by bow hunters. 

Requested Fish and Game Department to 
discontinue use of bells on game animals 
for migration studies. 

Recommended that bow hunting in Utah 
be confined to 10 consecutive days prior to 
the regular hunt. 

Called attention of Legislative Commit- 
tee of the Utah Association to the possibil- 
ities of having the funds received from 
fines and forfeits revert to the county in 
which they originate instead of going into 
the Fish and Game fund. 

Recommended to Utah sheepmen that 
they become interested in Board of Big 
Game Control meetings; that they prepare 
management programs and attend the 
meetings when held throughout the State. 

Reaffirmed all resolutions previously 
adopted by the Committee on Big Game 
Animals. 

Predatory Animals 

Expressed pleasure at reports from var- 
ious sections of the range in Utah indi- 
cating the effectiveness and value of the 
predatory animal control legislation passed 
in 1943. 

Opposed the passage of S. 2030 and the 
House companion bill which would limit 
the method of taking predators on Federal 
lands. 

Requested the State Department of Agri- 
culture to give publicity to the value of 
predatory animal control in _ protecting 
public health, particularly in connection 
with the spread of rabies; suggested that 
the public be reminded that this protection 
comes through funds supplied by the live- 
stock industry. 


Favored the continuation of the coopera- 
tive program with the U. S. Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife as well as the 
payment of bounties. 

Urged strict adherence to the predatory 
animal law and regulations in approving 
predatory animals for bounty payment. 

Commended Alden K. Barton, Livestock 
Commissioner of the State Agricultural 
Commission; Owen W. Morris, District 
Agent, Predator and Rodent Control, U. S. 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, and 
the Predatory Animal Committee for the 
very successful handling of the predatory 
animal program. 


Fees Unchanged on 
BLM Lands 


HE grazing fee to be charged for 

the use of the Federal range during 
1960 will remain at 22 cents per animal 
unit month, the same fee charged in 
1959, the Department of the Interior 
announced on January 29. 

Fees and rentals on both so-called 
Section 3 and Section 15 lands will 
remain the same during 1960. 

Grazing charges on grazing district 
lands are based on the number of live- 
stock permitted to use the Federal 
range and the length of time for which 
they use it. The fees charged for each 
month’s use is 22 cents per head of 
cattle, 44 cents per horse, and 22 cents 
for each five sheep or goats. No fees 
are charged for livestock under six 
months old. 

The fees are based on average live- 
stock prices at markets in the Western 
States during calendar year 1959. Un- 
der the new grazing fee formula which 
has been in effect since January 1, 1958, 
grazing fees are increased or decreased 
only when average prices per pound 
change more than two cents. Though 
livestock prices were down slightly in 
1959, the change was not large enough 
to affect public land grazing fees. 

Gross returns to the United States 
Treasury from licenses and permits on 
grazing district lands during fiscal year 
1959 totaled $2.7 million, the Bureau of 
Land Management reported. 
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Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their 
opinions about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. 
In offering this space for free expression of thought, The National Wool 


Grower assumes no responsibility for any statement made. 


The statement 


about the condition of pastures is taken from the U. S. Weather Bureau report 
for the week ending January 25, 1960. 


A very cold week for most of the Na- 
tion necessitated heavy supplemental 
feeding of livestock. The abnormally 
low temperatures, extensive snow cover, 
and wet fields were all factors in re- 
stricting livestock to obtaining only a 
nominal amount of feed from fields. 
The extremely cold weather was hard 
on newborn livestock, but death losses 
remained near normal levels. Livestock, 
although showing shrinkage, are hold- 
ing up very well. 

Roughage supplies remain generally 
adequate, although “spot” deficit areas 
exist in the northern Great Plains, 
central plateau, and Southwest. Move- 
ment of hay into these areas has been 
taking place. In California, ample mois- 
ture offers good prospects for late 
February range feed. Low tempera- 
tures, averaging as much as 15 degrees 
below normal, stopped growth of 
grasses in the Southeast. 

In most of the winter grain producing 
regions little or no growth was recorded 
because of low temperatures, and the 
bulk of acreage is dormant under favor- 
able conditions. 

Extensive snow cover in the North- 
west, the Great Plains, and Corn Belt 
provided good protection against zero 
and subzero temperatures. However, 
some fields in central Kansas and 
South-central Nebraska were swept 
clear of snow by strong winds, and 
there is a possibility some freeze dam- 
age may have occurred. 

Seeding of small grains progressed 
in the Southwest. Development of 
plants continued at a rapid pace in 
Arizona and prospects are improving 
in California. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Maricopa County 
January 9, 1960 


We run our sheep on alfalfa pas- 
tures. Feed is good. In addition to 
alfalfa we feed some barley during the 
winter months. The going price on 
baled alfalfa hay is $30 to $32 a ton. 

Our breeding flock is about the same 
size as it was last year. All the sheep 
are in good condition although we have 
had some blue tongue. 
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Coyotes are more numerous and the 
herder situation isn’t too good. 

Our 1959 operating costs run about 
the same as in the previous year. 

The past few weeks have brought us 
considerable moisture with a few cold 
days. 

—Arnaud Etchamendy 


CALIFORNIA 


Soquel, Santa Cruz County 
January 8, 1960 


The condition of forage on the winter 
range is not good due to lack of mois- 
ture. It has been very dry here until 
two days ago. It is raining now. Our 
sheep are in fair condition. Some sup- 
plemental feeding has been necessary, 
about the same as last year. Baled hay 
can be purchased at $45 a ton. 

We have reduced the size of our 
breeding flock. Some fine-wooled year- 
ling ewes have been sold recently at 
around $23 a head while whitefaced 
crossbreds have brought $25. 

Coyotes are not increasing in num- 
bers but we do have a lot of dogs. 
Operating costs during 1959 

probably be somewhat higher 
1958, as feed is up. 
—Dale H. Davenport 
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Lockeford, San Joaquin County 
January 8, 1960 


It has been cold and dry now for 
some weeks. The last three weeks tem- 
peratures have ranged between 22 and 
55 degrees. On this account it has been 
necessary to do more supplemental 
feeding than a year ago. Loose alfalfa 
hay is priced at $30; baled at $38. We 
have increased our breeding stock 
slightly and our sheep are all OK at 
this time. 

It cost us more to run our outfit last 
year than in 1958. 

—Joe Disch 


COLORADO 


Montrose, Montrose County 
January 13, 1960 


Operating costs in 1959 were higher 
than in the previous year. Costs are 
always higher. The only expense that 


ever goes down is the price of feed. 
Last year hay was $15; this year it is 
$25, with some talk now of lower prices. 
Corn is lower this year. 

Winter range is the poorest since 
1956. We had to start supplemental 
feeding a month earlier than last sea- 
son. We have been using corn. How- 
ever, we had a very good fall and the 
flocks are generally good. Some sales 
of both fine-wooled and whitefaced 
crossbred yearling ewes have been 
made at $23 to $27. 

The last week it has been warmer and 
cloudy and damp; before that it was 
very cold. 

—Chester Price 


Mack, Mesa County 
January 7, 1960 


Our operating costs in 1959 were 
higher than in the previous year. Feed 
costs in the current year also are 
mounting. Forage on the winter range 
is poor and it has been necessary to do 
more supplemental feeding than at this 
time last year. We use hay and corn. 
Baled hay brings $25 a ton. The sheep 
are in fair condition. We have had no 
disease problems and have good herd- 
ers. Coyotes are increasing. 

—John Pouchoulou 


IDAHO 


Jerome, Jerome County 
January 8, 1960 


Around one-half million pounds of 
1960 wool has been contracted in this 
area during the last 10 days at from 
46 to 51 cents. 

Our sheep are in good condition, bet- 
ter than a year ago. Forage on the 
winter range is fair. It has been cold 
with some dry snow the past few weeks. 
However, up to the present we haven’t 
had to do any supplemental feeding. 
When necessary we give the flock oats 
and corn. The going price on baled 
alfalfa hay ranges from $25 to $28. The 
cost of running our outfit in 1959 was 
from 10 to 15 percent over that of 1958. 
There are more coyotes now than in 
most years. 

—Clyde R. Bacon 
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Moore, Butte County 
January 7, 1960 


While there is less winter forage 
available than a year ago, it is good. 
It snowed earlier this year so we had 
to start feeding sooner. We add oats 
to the sheep’s rations during the win- 
ter. Baled hay costs $25 a ton. 

We have had some snow the last few 
weeks and it has been very cold. How- 
ever, the condition of our sheep is good. 
We did not breed as many ewes this 
year as last. 

Coyotes are more numerous. Oper- 
ating costs will run about the same as 
last year except that the cost of hay 
is higher this winter. 

—James S. Babcock 


MONTANA 
Joliet, Carbon County 


December 20, 1959 
My winter range is good as I have 
water. I bred about the same number 
of ewes the last of October. All the 
sheep are in good condition. I feed hay 
and oats during the winter. 
—H. A. Embry 


Harlem, Blaine County 
January 8, 1960 


We have been having a mild winter 
with little or no precipitation and for- 
age on the range is good. This has 
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reduced the supplemental feeding. It 
hasn’t been necessary for us to feed 
any barley and oats as yet. Loose hay is 
selling at $18 per ton, and baled at $22. 

Sheep flocks are in average condi- 
tion. I sold 100 head of old ewes and 
replaced with ewe lambs. Therefore 
my breeding flock is smaller this 
season. 

It is impossible to get a good herder. 
There are also more coyotes but the 
situation is not serious. 

Sheepmen in this area are greatly 
concerned about the importation of 
lambs to this country from Australia. 


—Keith A. Epler 


Lodge Grass, Big Horn County 
January 12, 1960 


Our operating costs were higher last 
year. We, as well as others in this 
area, are in the process of fencing to 
sheep-tight pastures in order to over- 
come the labor problem and partially 
offset the ever-increasing costs of pro- 
duction. 

The weather has been very good, 
with just enough snow to take care of 
the water problems. Our feed bill will 
be smaller because we have just started 
to feed some cake. Good baled hay can 
be purchased at $30 a ton. 

Sheep flocks are in good condition. 
The size of my breeding flock is about 
the same as last year’s; however, I am 
wintering 600 ewe lambs. 

It is very hard to get experienced 
herders or lambers. 

—Henry Esp 


NEW MEXICO 


Valmora, Mora County 
January 15, 1960 


Weather conditions here have been 
very bad. There is now about 18 inches 
of solid ice, so forage conditions are 
no longer good. We are feeding all 
the time. We use molasses cubes as a 
concentrate and are feeding three or 
four times more than a year ago. In 
spite of this, our sheep flocks are get- 
ting very poor. It costs $30 a ton to 
purchase loose alfalfa hay; baled hay 
is $40 a ton. 

All of our sheep are under fence, so 
we have no herder problem. There are, 
however, lots of coyotes. It costs us 
more every year to operate. 

—M. A. Baca 


OREGON 


Drain, Douglas County 
January 13, 1960 


Forage is very good this winter due 
to early fall rain and no hard freezes. 
The weather has been fairly good also, 
mostly clear and cold but with a little 
rain or snow. Less supplemental feed- 
ing will be necessary this year due to 


the good range. The price of baled hay 
is $42 a ton at present. 

Sheep in this area are in very good 
condition. Our breeding flock is a 
little larger than a year ago. There 
are no fine-wooled sheep in this section. 
Other types of yearling ewes have been 
moving recently at $10 to $12 a head, 
with whitefaced crossbreds at $12 to 
$15. 

Very few herders are used in this 
country. Coyotes are on the increase. 

Production costs increased in 1959. 


—John Woolley 


Bonanza, Klamath County 
January 14 


Feed is good on the winter range al- 
though we have had lots of snow for 
three weeks. As yet we have done no 
supplemental feeding but when neces- 
sary use a 12 percent protein cube. The 
going price on baled alfalfa hay at this 
time is $28 to $30 a ton. 

I have cut my breeding flock down; 
they are in fine condition at this time. 

Last year I had some trouble with 
stiff lambs. There are also a lot of 
coyotes around. I use contract herders. 
Operating costs are higher. I am con- 
fident that lamb imports are hurting 
us. 

—Harold E. Williams 
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If You Are In The Sheep Business 
To Make Money, Switch To 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Rambouillets produce more pounds of better 
quality lambs, thriftier feeder lambs, more pounds 
of better quality wool, and better ewe lambs 
for replacement. This means More Net Income. 


For Information Write: 


AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS ASSN. 


2709 Sherwood Way San Angelo, Texas 














SOUTH DAKOTA 


Nisland, Butte County 
January 13, 1960 


We have had to do more supplemental 
feeding thus far this year on account 
of the dry growing season. Winter 
forage is only fair to poor. I feed 20 
percent Purina Range Checkers. Loose 
hay can be purchased at $25 a ton; 
baled at $30. 

Our breeding flock is about the same 
size as last year. It is in fair to good 
condition at this time. 

From $18 to $23 has been paid re- 











A ‘new heart’ 
for Debby 


"Mommie, I bet when God 
made Debby He didn’t have 
a good heart around. So He 
said to her, “Take this one. 
When you're five I'll tell a 


9? 


doctor to fix it like new’. 


These words by 6-year-old 
Bobby Quinn on learning his 
little sister would need a heart 
operation, were prophetic. 
Using new knowledge speeded 
by your Heart Fund gifts, 
surgeons “fix” Debby’s 
heart. She’s now a _ happy, 
healthy child, with a_ heart 
that’s good as new. 


did 


2 HEART FUND 


cently for yearling ewes, both fine- 
wooled and whitefaced crossbreds. 

Good herders are hard to find. 

Our 1959 costs are higher than those 
for 1958. Feed and taxes are both 
higher. 

—Clarence L. Reid 


Dupree, Ziebach County 
January 11, 1960 


Our operating costs are rising. 
There is no open range here. Everyone 
pastures his sheep. Fencing costs 
more and the shearing goes up every 
year. 

The sheep look very good as we have 
plenty of ear corn. We had no rain 
so natural forage hasn’t been too plen- 
tiful. What grass there is, however, 
is good. 

Our flock is a little larger than a year 
ago. Last year we had 200 ewes, this 
year 240. 

There was some pregnancy disease 
here during lambing time but otherwise 
our sheep have been healthy. We have 
very few coyotes and of course have no 
herders as the sheep are in pastures. 
It has been cold to very cold here the 
last few weeks with not too much snow. 

—John Reich 


Viewfield, Meade County 
January 11, 1960 


Feed is below average, only about 50 
percent of its usual condition. We have 
been doing more feeding than last 
year, using a 26 percent cube as a con- 
centrate. Prices for hay range from 
$20 for loose to $25 for baled. 

Our breeding flock, which is some- 
what larger than last year’s, is in good 
condition. We are also wintering a 
few ewe lambs for replacements. Fine- 
wooled yearling ewes have been selling 
recently at $20 a head and whitefaced 
crossbreds at $17 to $20. All lands in 
this area have been fenced so we have 
no herder problem. I think 1959 costs 
were about 25 percent higher than 
those in the preceding year. 

—Paul Reichert 


Harding, Harding County 
December 23, 1959 


We would like to have frozen lamb 
and live lamb shipments from outside 
the U. S. stopped. 

Sheep flocks are in fairly good con- 
dition here. Forage on the winter range 
is short but we have been having very 
good weather the last few weeks and 
livestock looks good. 

We have only started feeding our 
sheep Nixon 41 percent cake that costs 
$82 a ton. Baled alfalfa hay can be 
bought at $25 a ton; loose hay at $15 

Some sales of yearling ewes, both 
fine-wooled and whitefaced crossbreds, 
have been made around $20 a head. 


Coyotes are not troublesome here but 
foxes are moving in. In the spring they 
pick up lambs. 

—Stanley E. Price 


Fairpoint, Meade County 
January 11, 1960 


Our 1959 operating costs were about 
the same as in 1958. However we got 
more for our lambs in 1958 than in 
1959. Last year we only got $17.50 to 


Protect Your Shoop 


Vaccinate Ewes Now! 


CL. PERFRINGENS 
BACTERIN 


To build resistance against 


ENTEROTOXEMIA 


(Pulpy Kidney Disease Clabber-Belly) 
in your young lambs. 


Two vaccinations of the ewe, 
about a month apart, completed 
about a month before lambing, 
will provide antibodies in the 
milk to help protect young 
lambs. 


Vaccinate against Soremouth with 
FRANKLIN 
OVINE ECTHYMA VACCINE 


Franklin also offers many other products of 
proven merit such as Franklin Triple Sulfas, 
Marking Paint, Elastrators, Burdizzos, Ear Tags, 
Syringes, Clippers, Etc. 


Catalog describes and prces complete line. 
Free from your local Franklin Dealer, or by mail. 


FRANKLIN 
PRODUCTS EASY 
TO OBTAIN! 
Wherever livestock 
are important, you 
are quite sure to 
find a well-stocked, 
well informed 
Franklin Dealer — 
usually the leading 
; drug store of the 

‘. 4 community. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM co 


DENVER @ KANSAS CITY @ WICHITA © ALLIANCE «© AMARILLO 
FT. WORTH @ MARFA @ EL PASO @ MONTGOMERY © PORTLAND 
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$23; in 1958 we received from $21 to 
$26. 

We run our sheep in pastures so have 
no herders. Also coyotes are about a 
thing of the past. 

At present feed is short but good. 
We are also feeding corn now. Year- 
ling ewes, both fine-wooled and white- 
faced crossbreds, have been changing 
hands recently at from $21 to $25. 

Our breeding flock is a little larger 
than it was a year ago and it is in good 
condition. 

—Donald H. Remington 


Newell, Butte County 
January 12, 1960 


Generally I believe operating costs 
are higher in this area. We feed corn 
and it has gone up several dollars per 
ton. Hay too is higher for those who 
have to buy. Luckily we raise our own. 
At present loose hay is priced at $22 
a ton and baled at $27 to $30. 

Weather has been mild with some 
snow, not too much. 

Condition of the sheep is good. My 
breeding flock is larger than it was a 
year ago. 

Coyotes are less numerous. 

—Floyd Riggs 


Whitewood, Lawrence County 
December 16, 1959 


The good weather we have been hav- 
ing has reduced our feed bill. We have 
done no supplemental feeding as yet, 
but do use oats as a concentrate during 
the winter. They cost $40 a ton. Baled 





SUFFOLK SHEEP 


America’s Top Breed 
Ideal for crossing. Suffo'k-sired lambs grow faster, 
attain market weight early, bring top prices. Start a 
Suffolk flock now with registered foundation stock. 
For free information and breeders list, write: 
THE NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
P.O. Box 324 N.W. -- Columbia, Missouri 





PRESSURIZED KEMP’S 
BRANDING LIQUID |; 


—-<==Now the world’s lead-=-—— 
ing branding liquid for 
sheep comes in pres- 


surized can. Conven- 
ient, sure, economical. 
Ideal for identification 
of ranch, feedlot, auc- 
tion barn, or stock- 
yards. Scours out. No 
waste. Brands sheep 
wet or dry. Useful for 
identifying cattle. Four 
colors: black, red, 
green, blue. Can is 
National distributors for outstanding livestock 
products 


CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 


151 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, California 
Complete catalog on request! 








February, 1960 


alfalfa hay is available at $32 a ton 
and loose at $25. 

We carried over about 25 percent 
more ewe lambs this season. However 
there has been no increase in our 
breeding flocks. Some finewooled year- 
ling ewes have sold recently at $25 a 
head. 

—David Quick 


TEXAS 


Talpa, Coleman County 
December 14, 1959 


I am happy to report that rain fell 
last night—114 inches. It seems like 
a general storm, and if so, it will help 
small grain and winter weeds tre- 
mendously. Dry and cold weather 
previously has held up such growth. 
However, the winter range is extremely 
good. No supplemental feeding has 
been necessary up to now. We use oats 
(75¢ a bushel), maize ($1.75 per hun- 
dred) and cottonseed meal ($75 a ton.) 

The condition of our flocks is the best 
in years. I also believe there is a slight 
increase in the number of ewes bred 
this season. Some are bred for fall 
lambs but most of them for March 
lambing. 

We do not use herders here but com- 
petent labor is extremely difficult to 


find. 
—Ralph Edens 


Boerne, Kendall County 
January 14, 1960 


There has been some trading in year- 
ling ewes recently. The _ fine-wooled 
type are bringing around $22 and the 
whitefaced crossbreds, $16 to $18. 

My breeding flock is a little larger 
this year and is in good condition. We 
have been feeding corn as winter range 
forage is only fair. Baled alfalfa hay 
is $48 a ton. 

We have been having mild weather 
the last few weeks with just drizzles 
and fog. 

Operating costs in 1959 were just 
about the same as in the previous year. 

—Elmax Ranch 


El Dorado, Schleicher County 
December 12, 1959 


If we can have rain we have no 
problems other than screw worms and 
the low prices on wool and lambs. 
There is a lot of old grass on the range 
which is good but rain would help the 
forage. We bought our concentrates 
early at $68 a ton. We usually use 43 
percent cake or corn. The going price 
on baled alfalfa hay is $40 a ton. 

I am running a few more breeding 
ewes this season. The trading in ewes 
has been slow here. However, some 
finewooled yearlings have changed 
hands at $20 to $22.50. 


This country is all fenced so we have 
no herder problems. Neither do we 
have any coyote troubles. 

If we can have rain we have no prob- 
lems other than screwworms and the 
low prices of wool and lambs. 

—W. A. Edminston 


UTAH 


West Jordan, Salt Lake County 
January 16, 1960. 


It has been very cold here the last 
few weeks and, as the wiuter forage is 
only fair, we have been feeding barley 
pellets, but not to any greater extent 
than last year. The going price on 
loose alfalfa hay is $25; on baled it is 
$31. 

Breeding flocks are in good condition. 
Mine is slightly larger than a year ago. 

Operating costs in 1959 were higher 
than in the preceding year. Herders 
are getting more independent. Coyote 
numbers are about the same. 

—Parley Spratling 


Spring City, Sanpete County 
January 7, 1960 


Some areas of the range are fair but 
others are very poor due to the dry 
summer and fall. We had a little snow 
late in December and it has been very 
cold since then. We have been feeding 
for about six weeks. 

While some sheepmen are _ taking 
advantage of the $1 per hundredweight 
on some feeds, they are few in number 
due to the restrictions in the program. 
A few of the sheepmen here have also 
taken the Utah Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration’s advance of $2 per head on 
their wool clip to help pay the feed 
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‘SUPERIORJAXON CROOK: 


Y Favorite heavy wire crook. 
Will not spring out of shape. 
Ferrule is welded into shank 
for strength. AT DEALERS 
or send check, 25¢ postage to: 
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CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN'S SUPPLY COMPANY 


151 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif 
Comp'ete catalog on request 








SHEEP 
CAMPS 


12 and 14 FOOT 


FIVE MODELS WITH NEW CHASSIS 
ONE OR TWO BEDS - PATENT PENDING 
BUSINESS SINCE 1907 
E. MADSEN G SONS Mfg 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
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bill. Baled hay is priced at $25 to $30 
a ton. It was also necessary to haul 
water to many of the winter herds until 
late in December. 

Due to poor forage, flocks in this area 
are below normal. 

It is certainly too bad that most of 
the feeders are making little or no 
profit again so far this season. 

—Everett Strate 


Mt. Pleasant, Sanpete County 
December 28, 1959 


Forage on the winter range is only 
fair due to the dry weather we have 
been having. No extra feeding has 
been done yet but sheepmen have had 
to haul water to their herds. Baled 
alfalfa hay is $25 a ton, about $7 higher 
than a year ago. 

The herder situation is good here but 
coyotes are increasing and causing 
some losses due to poor trapping. 

—Justus O. Seely 


Parowan, Iron County 
January 12, 1960 


There is a lot of loco weed on our 
winter range and I think something 
should be done to control it. The forage 
is poor. 

Some sheepmen have been feeding 
a little, but as yet I have not done so. 
I may feed some cottonseed cake a little 
later on. Baled alfalfa hay can be pur- 
chased at $25 a ton; loose hay at $20. 

Our sheep are in fair condition. 

—Orion Stevens 


WASHINGTON 


Vantage, Kittitas County 
December 28, 1959 


I keep only a small herd of 25 ewes. 
They are run on wasteland cliffs and 
benches. They can walk a 6-inch trail 
single file. When danger comes they 
make for a narrow ledge. 

It has been extra warm here and the 
forage is very good. I have been feed- 
ing hay only for a week or two. Going 
price on baled alfalfa hay at present 
at $25 a ton. 

There are too many people around 


here for coyotes. 
—Tom Stockdale 


Ellensburg, Kittitas County 
January 16, 1960 


The increased costs of operation in 
1959 were overcome to some extent by 
marketing better lambs and cleaner 
wool than in previous years. 

Our breeding flock is larger this year 
than last year and the sheep are in 
good condition. We have just started 
to feed barley and molasses. There is 
no loose hay for sale here but baled 
alfalfa is priced at $30 a ton. Forage 
on the winter range is good. We have 
had some snow the past few weeks and 
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very cold weather, only 10 to 15 degrees 
above zero. 
Coyotes seem to be multiplying year- 
ly. The herder situation is only fair. 
—Henry Vandervate 


WYOMING 


Robertson, Uinta County 
January 6, 1960 


We had to cut down our sheep num- 
bers because of a large number of 
coyotes that came into this area. How- 
ever, the coyotes seem to have either left 
or been destroyed and we haven’t been 
bothered by them in about six months. 
Because of this, all the sheep we have 
at present are young, but we hope to 
increase our numbers some. We plan 
to just keep young sheep as it seems 
more profitable to feed the young ones 
than to baby a bunch of old ones on 
these ranches. 

We have had below zero weather with 
some storms the last few weeks. The 
forage on our winter range, however, 
is very dry. The sheep flocks in this 
section seem to be in very good condi- 
tion. 

Alfalfa hay is selling for $30 a ton 
baled and $20 a ton loose. Wild hay in 
bales is selling for $20 a ton. We use 
soy bean pellets for feeding during the 
winter. 

There have been some sales of year- 
ling ewes in this area recently with 
fine-wooled yearling ewes selling for 
$24 and crossbreds selling for $20. 

We are fortunate not to have any 
sheep disease problems to worry about. 
Herders are very hard to find. We have 
been able to keep our costs of produc- 
tion in 1959 at about the same level 


as in 1958. 
—Florence G. Smith 
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Auxiliary Presidents Report . . . 
(Continued from page 22) 


have lamb grading suspended by wiring 
and writing the Department of Agri- 
culture officials. We also contacted the 
officers of the several Federation of 
Women’s Clubs urging them not to 
oppose the suspension. 

We have placed articles in the news- 
papers and sent letters to the Federal 
Trade Commission and congressmen 
protesting the laxity in labeling of 
synthetics as being a menace to public 
safety and pointed out that many 
homes contain rugs, draperies, up- 
holstery, bedding and even toddlers’ 
clothing made of these most flammable 
fabrics. Many housewives purchase 
this material without knowing of its 
great danger. 

We were happy to assist the ladies 
in Oklahoma and Arizona in organizing 
Auxiliaries and are pleased to welcome 
them into our work. 

The officers and members of the Re- 
visions Committee met in Salt Lake City 
in July and revised the constitution and 
bylaws of the Auxiliary and drew up a 
set of established rules and procedures 
for the Make It Yourself With Wool 
contest. 


Expressions of Thanks 


It’s hard to say thanks for the co- 
operation received from so many organ- 
izations, companies and people without 
leaving someone unthanked. But we 
must mention our gratitude to the wool 
growers’ associations for their moral 
support and recognition of our work. 
It helps so much to know that we are 
appreciated. We also wish to thank the 
Pendleton Woolen Mills, Woolworth 
Company, Pan American Airways, 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, Coats 
& Clark and all others who have co- 
operated with us as national prize 
donors in the Make It Yourself With 
Wool contest. 

We wish to express appreciation to 
the people of Texas, who are our hosts, 
particularly the Auxiliary convention 
chairman, Mrs. Crawford, and her com- 
mittee, and Mrs. Whitehead, president 
of the Texas Auxiliary, who have made 
this convention such a pleasure. 

We thank Harold Josendal, Edwin E. 
Marsh, Don Clyde, Joan Hull of the 
Wool Bureau, the National officers and 
chairmen who have worked so willing- 
ly and graciously, with special thanks 
to the Auxiliary presidents and con- 
test directors. They have worked 
cheerfully and diligently and responded 
to every request. It is because of this 
cooperation, that I can be proud of the 
report that I give to you, and you can 
be sure that everyone of us will con- 
tinue to SHOW and TELL about WOOL 
and LAMB every day in every way. 


The National Wool Grower 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 


Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





| COLUMBIAS 





BARTON, LEE R. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, !daho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
KAISER, A. C. (AL) 
102 - 2nd Ave., Monte Vista, Colorado 
KILLIAN, BYRON 
Salem, Utah 
MARKLEY, JACK 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 
co. 
1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PELTIER, H. T. (HANK) 
(successor to Elmer Lind & Sons) 
Vernal, Utah 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
POWELL, A. W. 
Sisseton, South Dakota 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
THOMAS, PETE & GARTH 
Malad, Idaho 





CROSSBREDS | 





CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 


Pendleton, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 


OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





HAMPSHIRES | 








ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 


Junction City, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 


OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





PANAMAS 





HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 

LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Carey, Idaho 

LINFORD, A. R. 


Raymond, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 





RAMBOUILLETS | 





BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SON, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM, INC. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 


co. 
1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 


NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 

OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 

PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 

THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


WITHERS, JOHN V. 


Paisley, Oregon 





| ROMELDALES 


SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 


| SUFFOLKS 


ARMACOST, EARL 
Cambridge, Idaho 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
FAIRBANKS LIVESTOCK CO. 
221 S. West Temple 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
HAYS & SON, J. R. 
Box 25, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Carey, Idaho 
LARSEN, JACK D. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Tabiona, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARFIELD, L. D. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 


Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


TARGHEES _| 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

JOHNSON & SON, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 

SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 





























The Nation's Leading 
Sale of Quality Rams 


The Path to Profits Begins with 


Quality Rams 


AUGUST 17-18, 1960 
Livestock Coliseum i! Ogden, Utah 


Sale under management of 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
414 Crandall Building - Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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